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Folklore and Folk Festivals* 


By StitH THompson 


The courtesy of asking me to speak at this meeting of your 
association is perhaps greater than -you realize, for I am certain 
that you do not know quite how deep is my ignorance of the organi- 
zation of a folk festival. On a number of occasions, of course, both 
in this country and in South America and Europe I have been an 
interested spectator, but I know next to nothing of the planning, 
the incessant labor, the tact, and all the problems that go with 
organizing a successful folklore festival. If I am to justify my presence 
here, it must be on other grounds than my expertness in your particular 
field. 

The amateur who first begins to be interested in folklore is 
likely to think of it as a very simple matter, but very soon he finds 
himself in the same position I am in with regard to your folklore 
festivals. He has been concerned with collecting old superstitions, 
for example, and then to his surprise he finds that there are many 
folklorist; who know very little about superstitions but are spending 
their time on folksongs or on folktales, and some of them are dancing 
folk dances and some are measuring old fashioned houses and collect- 
ing pioneer tools. If this amateur is ambitious he may learn a little 
about all these things, but in the end he is likely to become a 
specialist. He will probably spend his life working in one special 
field and maintaining some interest and a smattering of knowledge 
about the other areas. Now I think that all this specialization is 
particularly good. Every subject worth studying has been advanced 
by means of specialized studies. I should be glad, for example, 
for this group who is concerned with folk festivals to know a little 
about what I and my students are doing in connection with the 
study of the folktale, but I have no idea of proselyting you from 
your own proper specialties. For our part, it is very good for us 
working in our libraries to know something of the activities of the 
folk festivals. 

At a meeting of folklorists with this association, I think it may 
be very desirable to have a general look over the whole field of 
folklore and to see wherein the folk festival can be of assistance to 
the folklorist and wherein a general orientation in folklore may be 


* Read at the Annual Conference of the National Folk Festival Association 
held under the auspices of Washington University, April 7, 1953. 
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of value to those interested in a folk festival. We all ought to know 
something about the entire range of folklore. We should have some 
idea about who knows what, and particularly some idea about who 
does not know what, so that we can detect the pretenders and 
recognize the honest workmen. 


We need not quarrel too much over the exact meaning of the 
word “folklore.” A word always means exactly what the people 
who use it have meant. In other words, we get nowhere by hunting 
it up in a dictionary. What we must do is look around us and see 
what people who call themselves folklorists are doing; what is the 
material they are dealing with. You have only to open the new 
dictionary of folklore to see that twenty-five different folklorists 
have almost twenty-five different answers as to what is covered 
in the field, and yet there is a general and vague agreement on the 
whole thing. There scems to be little doubt that folklore has to 
do with those things which are traditional. How much of these 
traditions should be included in the studies of the folklorist depends 
a good deal upon his interests and temperament. It depends also 
on the habitual attitudes of the people of the country he is working 
in. There is a tendency in the United States to exclude from 
folklore a study of customs of all kinds. On the other hand, in 
central Europe folklore always involves a study of such things as 
the types of houses people have used, their utensils and implements, 
various kinds of arts such as textile weaving and design; and all 
through South America the same tendency is found everywhere. I 
should expect that we would become more and more conscious of 
such a type of study in this country. At any rate, most serious 
folklorists seem agreed that folklore is a study of matters that have 
been handed down from one generation to another or at least have 
been handed about. An item must possess a certain age before the 
folklorist interests himself in it. A song made up in the radio studio 
and sung by everyone for two or three years is not folklore, but if 
that song is sung for fifty or a hundred years and its original form 
is forgotten and the conditions of authorship have been entirely lost 
to memory, then it may well become folklore. It is old enough to 
have acquired the characteristics that belong to all traditional songs. 
And this may be said of all other aspects of folklore. 


If we agree for our purposes that we shall confine ourselves 


to a study of tradition, whether it is verbal or material, or tradition 


of action such as the dance, we will of course incur the displeasure 


of people who feel that folklore is, as they call it, “a living thing,” 
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that it is “happening all the time” and that in some way it is good 
for the life of the people who practice it. For our purposes also 
let us rule out folklore for its use in the schools, for here we have 
special pedagogical problems that are not germane to the real work 
of the folklorist. 


Every serious person who deals with the traditional life of the 
people, whether he expects to study these traditions or to enjoy 
them in some way, will recognize that there are several distinct stages 
in the work of the folklorist. First of all, if we are genuinely inter- 
ested in the traditions of the people, we must find them and record 
them faithfully. For the scholar, such authenticity is imperative. 
For the person who merely wishes to enjoy, it is not so absolutely 
important, but year by year collectors are becoming more conscientious 
in their methods of recording. The ability to carry into the field 
a portable recording machine has made it possible to take down 
folksongs exactly as they are sung and to record folktales with all 
the elaboration which the teller uses. There is now no tendency 
to abbreviate merely because the collector got tired of writing, or 
because the singer or teller of tales was disturbed by having to work 
so slowly. The camera, especially the movie camera, enables us to 
preserve an accurate record of other kinds of traditional activity. 
There are dozens and perhaps scores of collectors in the United 
States alone who now are doing their work according to the very 
best methods and with great conscientiousness. 


Secondly, after it has been properly collected, this traditional 
material needs to be adequately cared for. In this regard, we have 
much to learn from the Europeans. The first of the great European 
folklore archives was established in Finland more than a hundred 
years ago, and now there is hardly a country which does not have 
a first rate archive. These are nearly always sponsored by the 
government or by the ministry of education. They are well staffed 
and they go about their business with the realization that it is of the 
greatest importance. Many of them have paid collectors to bring 
their material in, and when the collecting is done it is always care- 
fully supervised. The material that comes in nawadays, of course, 
is both manuscript and mechanical recordings of some kind. The 
archives see that the manuscripts are properly bound and a great 
deal of time is taken in indexing them. The best of the archives 
have special air conditioned rooms for their old manuscripts. This 
is notably true of Finland, where one can go and see’ folklore manu- 
scripts that were taken down in the country in the 1830’s and which 
later formed the basis for the Finnish epic, The Kalevala. Probably 
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the best developed archive at the moment is the one at Uppsala 
in Sweden. These archives use the latest methods; they are likely 
to have sound trucks that go out and record and photograph. Each 
of them has a tendency to specialize, though the Finnish and some 
of the Swedish archives cover the whole field. One of the newest 
of these organizations is that in Dublin. Here the Irish Folklore 
Commission supervises the collecting of songs and tales over most 
of Ireland, especially the Gaelic-speaking part. Collectors are well 
trained and well supervised. They record everything mechanically 
and transcribe the material and send it into Dublin. In the archive 
itself there remains the enormous job of classifying; but even with 
the million and a half pages of manuscript, that task is going ahead 
rapidly. 


In addition to the archives where the verbal material is taken 
care of and is made available to the scholar and to the public, there 
are also folk museums. These may be indoor or outdoor. In the 
indoor museums are found examples of everything that can be seen 
and touched, textiles, implements, utensils, vehicles, etc. House 
interiors have also been brought into these museums. In addition 
to the indoor museums, many of the countries of Europe maintain 
excellent outdoor museums where house and farmsteads have been 
moved in from various parts of the country. Here can be seen the 
life of the people as it has been lived in the past. The best of these 
museums do not confine themselves to the so-called peasant types 
of house, but attempt to illustrate every aspect of the life of the 
people so that, for example, mansions are shown as well as cottages. 
This type of museum is also found pretty well scattered over South 
America. | 


In the United States we have been very slow in all of these 
matters. In comparison to Europe we have practically no well- 
developed folklore archives. The Folklore Division at the Library 
of Congress is primarily concerned with phonographic recordings. 
It has little manuscript material, and what there is is not well indexed. 
It is almost impossible to find out what is there. Most collectors 
are keeping their material and sorting it out the best they can, so 
that it is scattered around in dozens of places in the country. Some- 
times it is actually unavailable to workers. We often hear that so- 
and-so has an excellent collection of folksongs or folktales, but we 
find that it is not practicable to see them and to make any use of 
them. As far as museums are concerned, most of the material that 
would go in a folk museum in Europe is scattered about in our 
historical collections. The nearest to a folk museum in the European 
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sense is that at Cooperstown, New York where the Farmers’ Museum 
does actually try to bring together the various aspects of rural life 
of the past century or so. 


Now if we could assume that all the folklore has been collected 
very well and has been brought into archives or into museums and 
sorted out and properly indexed so that it can be easily available, 
what is there to do with the folklore? In answering that question, 
I am very sure that we will run across two groups of people. One 
of them will say immediately, “Let us use the folklore. Let us sing 
the songs. Let us tell the tales. Let us weave with the old 
designs.” The other group, to which I belong, will undoubtedly and 
almost instinctively say, “Let us study the material. Let us see how 
it behaves. Let us see how it is different from material that is not 
folklore.” There is, of course, ample room for both of these groups, 
and neither of them is likely to exhaust the possibilities which the 
collections of folklore, vast as they are even now, afford. 


Some aspects of the study of folklore are very close to that of 
history. Old superstitions, old practices, old ways of building houses 
and so forth fit in very close to the study of the history of the coun- 
try. Both historian and folklorist is interested in looking back on 
the days of the pioneers and in seeing how they lived. How did 
they run their farms? How did they cure their sick? How did 
they spend their leisure? And the latter question brings us to the 
question of what kind of songs they sang, what kind of games they 
played, what kind of tales they told to while away the winter evenings. 
In communities lacking a great deal of what we now call cultural 
opportunities, how was the spark of aesthetic appreciation kept alive? 
In one way, of course, since they were great churchgoers, the hearing 
Sunday after Sunday of the beautiful and inspiring words of Scripture 
and the singing of noble hymns was important in the artistic as 
well as the spiritual life of the community, and the folksongs and 
folktales and traditional games all supplied in this simple pioneer 
culture the same needs that sophisticated music and fine arts and 
literature furnish on another level. 

The student of folklore concerns himself with the nature of 
all of these movements and all of these activities. His interest is 
likely to be either analytical or historical He knows that folk 
material, being traditional, does not behave in the way a piece of 
literature, for example, behaves. It is handed from one person to 
another and is not preserved in writing. The whole question of the 
difference between a piece of oral fiction or song and a written 
document has to be clearly worked out in the mind of the scholar. 
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He needs to have before him if possible the whole tradition and 
therefore he has to have enormous libraries to work in and he must 
know how to use these libraries. This means that he should not 
only have a large number of languages at his disposal but he must 
also know how to use and often know how to construct indexes 
that help break trails through these vast accumulations. He must 
try to get a catholic point of view about his subject and to realize 
that he cannot study properly the folklore of his own county without 
knowing something of that of his whole country, and he cannot 
study the folklore of his whole country without knowing that of 
the rest of the world. His work must in the highest degree be com- 
parative. If he is interested in the history of an item of folklore, he 
must follow that item all over the world and through all the range 
of time possible. 


In a word, the goal of the scholar of folklore is a thorough 
knowledge of all the circumstances concerning every particular item 
of folk tradition. This means not only the history of the particular 
item but also an analysis of it, so as to understand its true nature. 
The analytical part is only now being properly worked on. Only 
with the new accurate collecting methods can we begin to make any 
study of style, either in the folktale or the folksong. I suspect the 
same thing is true of such things as the folk dance. 


As I have already indicated, it is not only the scholar who finds 
profit in looking at these collections of folklore that have been made 
and prepared for him. The material itself has a good deal of 
interest for the public and it should be made available in some 
way or another. This is, of course, one of the main purposes of the 
folk museum. As far as the verbal folklore is concerned, books are 
being continually published in order to make folklore accessible. 
These books may be designed for the million or for the folklore 
specialist. It is naturally more profitable to prepare a book for 
the million, and if that is done there comes a great temptation to 
give the general public what it wants rather than to be very con- 
scientious about giving it actual folklore. In the same way, it often 
happens that a folksong as sung by the old woman out in the country 
is not very palatable to the city listeners; so this song is taken and 
is “improved” and sung by a singer who has been brough®up with 
Italian bel canto. This may secure wide acceptance from the public 
but it is not really folklore. 


I believe, however, that many of our best students and many 
other people too are now beginning to be conscious of the genuine- 
ness or the counterfeit quality of much that is presented to the 


‘ 
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public as folklore. It is to be hoped that the concert artist who 
sings the simple folksong in the simple way will eventually be approved 
over the singer who merely sings a beautiful song which has very 
little relation to that known by the people from whom it came. The 
genuine folk festival should have a great deal to do with educating 
the public to such appreciation. 


Certain kinds of our folklore are surely dying, and the most 
we can do is to learn what we can from isolated places and people. 
This, I think, is true of the folktales and the legends and of all the 
material traditions of our pioneer ancestors. No one would want 
to revive the agriculture of the eighteenth century, or the doctoring, 
or the superstitions. The age-old custom of telling folktales is also 
dead. The tales themselves we can study and write books about 
if we are serious folklorists. And, of course, we can concoct tales 
of our own on the same general patterns and call them folktales; 
but I hope we will not do this. On the other hand, two kinds of 
folk materials have a particularly tenacious life. The folksong and 
the folk dance will move to new environments and flourish. They 
take on new forms but remain alive. People may listen to the radio 
or to recordings and they will learn to sing the folksong. The public 
eagerly participates in them and there is a continual revival. So it 
is with the folk dance. We have all seen how the country dance 
movement has flourished in-these last years so that what pleased our 
pioneer ancestors is now found to be vital in our own civilization. 


At their best, the folk festivals serve the function of continually 
bringing this revival back into first-hand contact with the genuine 
surviving tradition. They have their dangers, of course—for one 
thing, possible exploitation of the folk, and another the very liveness 
of the tradition defeating one of the functions of the festival by a 
thorough mixing of the folklore of various sections—but if these are 
safeguarded, the festivals can be of the greatest value both for the 
participants and for the audience. They induce the present genera- 
tion to take part in the art and music and dance of their ancestors 
and of parts of the country that they do not otherwise know. They 
can thus seize on the vital parts of our folklore and keep reviving 
them so that they do not die. 


Let us keep our folk festivals close to the people, so that they 
represent genuine traditions. Let us realize that though they do not 
have to do with more than a certain segment of the whole field of 
folklore, this segment is very vital and likely to be always of interest, 
not only to those who see the festival, but to those who participate 
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in it. It is a good augury that those interested in folk festivals are 
coming together to organize their efforts and to make use of the 
best experience so that these festivals can most worthily serve their 


purpose. 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 





Two Representative Tune Families 
of British Tradition 


By SamMuet P. Bayarp 


Our British-American folk-music heritage is complicated enough 
to make attempts at organized study both laborious and bewildering. 
For the existence of groups of related melodies that we may call 
“tune families,” we have indeed overwhelming evidence. It is the 
size of certain of these so-called families that causes the difficulty. 
The vast welter of interlocking melodic formulas; the scattered ap- 
pearance of the related melodies in various collections; the multi- 
plicity of uses to which turie-versions may be put; the subtlety of 
the details that the student perceives; the varying modes, rhythms, 
phrase-arrangements and lengths of the versions; the sheer number 
of tune-family members; the difficulty of expressing melodic relations 
in words; and our inability to plot any dependable courses of historic 
development—all these factors make the exposition of one of our 
larger tune families a truly staggering task. 

While trying to find some orderly approaches to the bigger 
melodic complexes, we can also profitably examine the smaller ones. 
In them we may expect to see much the same features as in the 
more widespread families (on a scale small enough to make possible 
a clear explanation of the student’s problems), and many concrete 
illustrations of processes that characterize the evolution of an entire 
national folk music. 

The two tune families selected for examination here (and arbitra- 
rily entitled “Brave Donnelly” and “The Job of Journeywork’”) are 
comparatively small. Their variant forms occur scatteringly in the 
folk music records; they do not pervade the entire tradition, cropping 
up in scores of diverse forms and often merging (to our confusion) 
with other airs, as do some more common melodies. Hence, we may 
obtain a comprehensive view of them without having to analyze 
great numbers of variants. At the same time, these two groups are 
(as my title states) actually representative. They present us here— 
as it were, in miniature—all the problems attending a comparative 
tune study, and all the important features of traditional development 
that we constantly encounter when we try to elucidate the really 
extensive families of tunes. 

The Job of Journeywork family is represented both in British 


13 
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and American tradition; the Brave Donnelly, so far as I know, 
only in British. In the tune tables given below, all airs have been 
put into the same register, to facilitate comparison, Original keys 
or signatures are given in the notes, however, and of course the 
modes, melodic intervals and note values have been preserved. 
Having taken into account all the versions and related airs known 
to me, I believe that these tables represent the tunes adequately. 
Table I illustrates the Brave Donnelly tune.’ 


TABLE I pt. 1 
A 





This Brave Donnelly tune shows a not unusual case of the 
preservation of a melody in several rather close variants among 
the Irish, Welsh and English. The rhythmic differences between 
variants (D, F in 4/4 time, the others in 6/8; one bar of F cor- 
responding to two in the other sets) are features of common re- 
currence in our tune families. Comparing B with A (or any set) 
we may see that often the melodic lines go momentarily in precisely 
opposite directions, without obscuring the cognateness of the sets. 
This occurs, e.g., in B, bars 1, 9, 11, 14,15. Such features remind us 





1Tune Table I: A is “Well done, cries she, brave Donnelly,” in C. V. 
Stanford ed., The Complete Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music (Lon- 
don: Boosey & Co., 1902—hereinafter called “Petrie’”), No. 316. Tune 
given in the original key. Evidently the air had a persistent association in 
Ireland with the prize-ring ballad “Donnelly and Cooper”; see a close variant, 
to that piece, in Colm O Lochlainn, Irish Street Ballads (Dublin & Lon- 
don: Constable & Co., 1939), p. 52. A third close variant of the air is in 
Sabine Baring-Gould, Songs of the West (revised ed., London: Methuen 
& Co., 1905), p. 38, to “The Seasons of the Year.” 

B is “Y’. Deryn Du Pigfelyn” (The Golden-beaked blackbird), Maria 
Jane Williams, Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg (Llandovery, 
1844), pp. 12, 13. In original key. Note, p. 78, begins “Very commonly 
sung in South Wales.” 
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that in identifying folk-tune versions we must be prepared to find 
the melodic lines of various sets diverging from time to time. In 
fact, we may expect no detail of a traditional tune to be constant 
throughout all versions.2, But we may reasonably look for rela- 
tively continual recurrence of certain corresponding melodic features 
in the different sets. In the Brave Donnelly family, the persistent 
traits are obvious: e.g., the lowered seventh at the beginning of bar 3 
(anticipated in B) ; the high tonic note beginning bar 2; the fourth- 
of-the-scale note beginning bar 4 (in all sets but D); the close 


TABLE pt. 2 





5 6 8 9 


correspondence of bars 7 and 8 (4 of F), except in C; the equally 
close agreement of bars 11 and 12 (6 in F), with slight divergencies 
in B and C. The resemblances just pointed out owe nearly as much 
to rhythmic as to melodic agreement; and it cannot escape notice 
that the rather constantly recurrent tones are strongly accented ones. 
In short, the rhythmic pattern, the overall movement, the general 
direction, and the recurrent stressed tones have to be taken into 
consideration when one is trying to identify melodies, as well as any 





C is “Lough Gowna,” P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909—hereinafter called “Joyce 1909’), 
No. 559. Original with signature of one sharp. 

D is “The grey coat lads of Cardigan,” John Parry (Bardd Alaw), The 
Welsh Harper, I1 (London, 1848), p. 80. Original signature, one sharp. 

E is a nameless air in Joyce 1909, No. 839. In original key. 

F is “The dockyard gate,” Journal of the Folk Song Society (herein- 
after called JFSS), III (1907-09), 57. Original in key of C. Miss A. G. 
Gilchrist, the collector, notes (p. 58) that the air “seems Irish.” 


2The dominance of line and form (contour, gestalt) over mere detail 
is nowhere better observed than in folk-tune versions. 
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strict note-by-note or interval-by-interval melodic. correspondence 
which may be remarked.* 


Here also we see another feature that sometimes deranges a 
complete melodic correspondence between sets. This is the trait I 
call “repetitiveness,” i.e. the ousting in a version of a melodic formula 
regularly recurring at one place by another melodic formula regularly 
recurring at some other point in the same tune. Examples may be 
observed in Bars 7-8 of C, which are evidently derived from bars 
5-6 of the same set; and in D, where bars 5-6 are obviously a repetition 
of bars 3-4, and thus eliminate a movement similar to that of bars 
5-6 in sets A,B,C,E. Cadential formulae that vary without affecting 
the air’s identity may be expected; and we see their occurrence in 
bar 15 of sets A-E (9 of F), where no two sets end with precisely the 
same formula. The same observation applies to the commencing 
formulae of all sets, in bars 1-2 (1 of F).* 


These versions of the Brave Donnelly family also illustrate the 
equivocal nature of so much of our folk-musical evidence whenever 
a question arises of tracing the history of a melody. This air has 
been found in the tradition of three nationalities. Since there are 
but two English versions on record, of which one (as its collector 
notes) sounds Irish, we may perhaps safely regard them as borrowed 
from Irish tradition.” That leaves us with the Welsh and Irish 
sets, and the question of where the tune originated. More Irish than 
Welsh versions are on record, but the Welsh sets were recorded earlier, 
and the tune is plainly at home in both countries. It would be 
dangerous to assert that the Welsh versions are in a style that betrays 
borrowing from Ireland; and the Irish sets certainly do not sound 
markedly Welsh. Efforts to discover tune-origins by means of melodic 
formulae and rhythmic traits are always crippled at the outset by 





8’ The above remarks in no way conflict with my opinion that a con- 
tinuing melodic agreement, whenever discerned, is the most important single 
factor in the identification of variant forms of any melody. 


* These statements include also the above mentioned variants in Colm 
O Lochlainn’s Irish Street Ballads and in Baring Gould’s Songs of the West. 
Thus we have eight close variants of this air, no two of which either com- 
mence or close with exactly the same melodic formula. Similar phenomena 
recur ad infinitum in versions of melodies throughout our folk music. 


5 The probability that Table I, F is of Irish extraction is heightened 
by the close similarity of the melodic formula in bars 7, 8 of F to those 
found in the corresponding (i.e. immediately pre-cadential) bars of the follow- 
ing Irish airs: “Mount Hazel,” Petrie No. 848; “Thuas ag Gort a’ Char- 
nain,” Eileen Costello, Amrdin Mhuighe Sedla (Dublin: Talbot Press, 1923), 
p. 13, bars 5, 6 and 13, 14; and “I will rise in the morn by the dawn of 
bright day,” Joyce 1909, No. 454, bars 13, 14. These airs (versions of a single 
original) illustrate the currency of types of this formula in Irish music, and 
a use of them exactly corresponding to that in the close of Table I, F. 
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the demonstrable fact that these features of tunes in tradition can 
readily be altered by local folk performers. These circumstances, 
applied to Brave Donnelly, leave us nothing to go on when trying 
to trace the past of the melody. My guess at the moment is that 
the air was composed in Ireland and carried to Wales. I hope that 
some other investigator may be able to find more evidence on the 
point. 


% *% * * * % * % 


With the Brave Donnelly tune family we saw a comparatively 
simple instance of closely resembling variants; in tue Job of Journey- 
work family we observe a case where the development of the basic 
tune has been much more complicated. But for that very reason 
it is still more characteristic of folk melodies in our tradition. In 
the members of this family are exemplified all the important features 
of oral re-creation that pervade our folk music. Beside the traits 
already discussed in connection with Brave Donnelly, this family 
furnishes examples of modal change; probable lengthening of ver- 
sions by simple extension passages; probable shortening of versions 
by preservation of only half the tune in tradition; elaboration and/or 
simplification of melodic outline and/or rhythmic patterns; different 
functions of various versions; and the use (or survival) of elements 
of the tune in developments so divergent from the ordinary pat- 
terns that they can be called essentially different melodies. But we 
can also see a persistent retention, across alterations of different 
sorts, of those essential features—the main melodic line, and all or 
most of the stressed or diagnostic tones—which keep the individual 
melody recognizable. Tune Table II is intended to illustrate these 
enduring outlines of the air.® 

The close and nearly continuous melodic-line-and-interval agree- 





® Tune Table II: A is “The job of journeywork,” Petrie, No. 892, from 
P. W. Joyce. In original key. This version is a “set dance”; i.e. one which 
goes to a special set of steps. Joyce gives another variant in his Ancient 
Irish Music (Dublin, 1873, re-issued 1912), No. 37, with the note “It was 
a great favorite twenty of thirty years ago in some of the Munster counties; 
and I learned it from hearing it constantly played by the pipers and fiddlers.” 
The variant has also been brought to America, and was collected by Capt. 
Francis O'Neill; his Music of Ireland contains a set, reprinted in O’Neill’s 
Irish Music (Chicago, n.d.), No. 394. Apparently the variants of this set- 
dance version change very little. 

B is “Here’s his health in water,’’ James Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, 
V (1796), No. 480. In original key. John Glen, Early Scottish Melodies 
(Edinburgh, 1900), p. 208, says that this tune is called “The job of journey 
work,” and is found in Aird’s Third Selection of Scotch, English, Irish and 
Foreign Airs, 1788. He adds that the melody is “not original, the composer 
having borrowed several bar measures from ’"My wife has ta’en the gee.’” 
For reasons too involved to go into here, I believe that the last-named tune 
(Museum, V, 410) is not related to B, but is a member of another inter- 
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TABLE II pt. 1 








national tune-family; and that any occasional resemblance is fortuitous. 
Another close variant of B is in James C. Dick, The Songs of Robert Burns 
(London, 1903), p. 65, No. 63. 

C is “Salutation” in The Original Sacred Harp, ed. J. S. James (Atlanta, 
Ga., 1911), p. 153, to the hymn “Good morning, brother pilgrim.” In orig- 
inal key. The same identical set (always joined to this text) occurs in several 
early 19th-century American shape-note hymnbooks, I do not know of any 
variant of this version sung to a secular folk song in America. 

D is “Gwenno vach” (Little Gwen) in Bardd Alaw’s Welsh Harper, II 
(1848), p. 19. Original in G. On p. 77, same volume, another variant 
(in F), entitled “Gwinwydd” (The woodbine) is like D except for omitting 
bars 13-14 of D. 
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E is “The old astrologer,” Petrie No. 545, from Joyce. A close variant 
is in Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music, No. 89. Both variants originally in C. 
Though it is not certain whether the version represented by B and D above 
was mainly vocal or instrumental, version E was definitely a song tune. 

F is “Skye air” from Patrick McDonald, A Collection of Highland Vocal 
Airs, etc. (Edinburgh, c. 1784), music page 29, No. 186. Original in G. 
Note that this version antedates by four years the earliest printing of B 
mentioned by Glen. However, the differences between these sets indicate 
that the tune is older than the 1780’s. McDonald’s air seems to be an example 
of puirt a’ bheuil, and is certainly another set of A-E above. 
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ment of these versions of Table II bears witness to their cognateness. 
Note especially the continuity of resemblance in the material cor- 
responding to bars 1-8 of A-D, and bars 19-22 of A,C,D. Version 
F, the shortest set, is the only one without an extension passage. Its 
divergences in its bars 3-4 I would attribute to repetitiveness; one- 
quarter of the tune has been repeated at the expense of another. 
I should likewise ascribe to repetitiveness the simplified tune-line 
of C, bars 9-12. The second half of bar 7, version F, should perhaps 
be aligned with bars 16 of A and 14 of B. Version E diverges from 
the common tune-lines in two places: bar 1, second half, and bars 
3, 9, second half. These divergences I am inclined to attribute 
to the influence of other traditional melodies; while the phenomena 
of bars 3 and 9 may be a borrowing from yet another form of this 
same Job of Journeywork air, which I shall discuss later. 

Especially interesting in the second half of this air (all sets) are 
the ways in which the extension passage has been handled, and the 
different places where extension has been introduced, with conse- 
quent modification of tune-lines. In version D we see some dis- 
placement of material: e.g. the first half of bar 10 really corresponds 
to the latter part of bar 9 in sets of A,B,C; and so for bar 14 of D, 
which corresponds with bar 13 of A,B,C. In D, bar 14, this has 
entailed further displacement, since bar 14, second half, and bar 15, 
first half, obviously correspond to bar 14 of A, C, and to bar 7, 
second half, of E. Version C and its other copies in America are 
book-versions. There is some evidence that the compilers of early 
American shape-note hymnbooks did not always resort to pure oral 
tradition when gathering the folk melodies that they printed in those 
hymnals.? However, it is very unlikely that C comes directly from 
Johnson’s Museum or Smith’s Scotish Minstrel. It does not correspond 
strictly to the Museum version, being notably different in extension 
material in the second part, and more like the Irish dance and 
song sets there (A, bar 14; E, bar 7). Thus it testifies to oral 
_ cultivation independent of the Museum form. It will be noted that 
modal differences among the sets do not seriously alter the basic 
outline of the melody. Usually our folk tunes have melodic lines 
of great staying power amid many alterations, of which modal trans- 
position is only one. 

Having scanned the “classic” versions of this melody, we can 
discuss a number of other sets and derivatives. One considerable 
difference between the versions in Table II and those to be examined 





7 See, for example, my note “A Folk Tune Reintroduced to the Folk,” 
Western Folklore X (1951), 76-78. 
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now is that the latter are found in shorter forms, equalling approxi- 
mately the latter half of the Table II versions. Another important 
difference is that, in these shorter versions, the part which roughly 
corresponds to the ending material (bars 19 to end) of the Table II 
sets is often used as the music of repetition or refrain lines. In being 
so treated, it undergoes variation that alters it so much that some- 
times no melodic relation can be discerned between sets at the 
points where the regular song-stanza ends and the refrain or repeated 
lines begin. In short, these versions show gradual “spreading out,” 
or divergent development—something that is likely both to multiply 
variant sets and to foster the outgrowth of different melodies, These 
shorter sets are exemplified in Tune Table III.® 


The first two entries in Table III are second parts of versions 
from Table II, placed here for comparison. In Table II F, as given 
here, I have added to the end the first two bars of part 1—since 
the version is obviously “circular” or “endless,” and this arrange- 
ment brings out interrelations more clearly. These Table III tunes 
evidently diverge more than the sets of the older recorded forms; 
yet are inseparable because of continual cross-resemblances. In 
pointing out their cognate traits we shall have to go from table to 
table, noticing some items found in tables given below as well 
as in ones already examined. Item 5 in Table IV below and items 
O and P in Table V below could also be considered members of 
the Table III group. I preferred to put them where they are for 
comparison with other items in those tables. 


In Table III, note the parallelism through bars 1-8 of G,H,I,K, 
and bars 1-4 of J. Bar 6 of G agrees in melodic trend with certain 
corresponding parts of the airs in Table II: bars 14 of A, C and 7 
(2nd half) of E. Scanning the material in what corresponds to 
bars 9-12 of these sets in Table III, however, we see quite varied 
treatment of the end-strain. In some cases a progression close to 





8 Tune Table III. G is “Jock the leg” in Gavin Greig and Alexander 
Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs (Aberdeen: The 
Buchan Club, 1925), p. 235, No. la. In original key. Two other Aberdeen 
versions, same page, are both close to G. 

H is “The girl of Lowestoft,” JFSS, VIII (1927-31), 274, from Norfolk. 
Original in C. Miss Gilchrist, the collector, notes that it sounds like an 
old dance air. 

I is “Poor old horse,” C. J. Sharp, Folk Songs from Somerset, 1st Series 
(London: Simpkin, 1905), p. 54. Original in C. Cecil Sharp correctly 
noted on p. 71 that this tune differed from all others published to this song. 

J is “Rural courtship” in John Ord, Bothy Songs and Ballads (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner, 1930), p. 68. Original in C, 

K is “Poacher’s seed from Hertfordshire, JFSS, V (1914-16), 197. 
Original in C. 
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the outlines of the older tunes is adhered to, as in bars 9-12 of H; 
sometimes the final strain is drastically shortened, as in bars 9, 10 
of I. Again, repetitiveness occurs, as in G, where bars 9-12 almost 
repeat bars 5-8; while sometimes the ending strain wanders so far 
from the regular progression that it does not seem related—as in 
bars 9-12 of K. These bars, however, might be evolved out of a 
repetition like that of the corresponding bars of G. The high end- 
ing characteristic of the longer versions also prevails in these shorter 
ones (see also 5 in Table IV, and P of Table V below). 


Short forms (illustrated by Table III) have been better remem- 
bered in American tradition than longer ones. For instance, I have 
heard versions of “Oh, No, John,”’® “The Wife of Kelso,” “Devilish 
Mary,” and “The Courting Case” sung along the western end of 
the Mason-Dixon Line to forms of this air rather close to sets H,I,] 
above and 5 of Table IV below—often major or mixolydian, and 
in 6/8 time. 





® For a form of this air set to “Oh no John” see George Korson ed., 
Pennsylvania Songs and Legends (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949), p. 51. A member of the tune-group represented by Table IV, 
1-4, has also entered American instrumental folk-music. A set of the first 
half of this air (joined, as in Table IV, 4, to a different second strain) is 
in Ira Ford, Traditional Music of America (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1940), p. 78, under the title of “Dutch girl.” 
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We can now examine some other members of this tune-family 
that appear to show further traditional modification toward the 
evolution of distinct airs. If some of the following tunes were not 
placed alongside others that are clearly members of the group, they 
would seem at first sight to have no connection with the Job of 
Journeywork air. In such examples the gradual-differentiation pro- 
cess seems to approach its limit—that of finally producing different 
and distinct tunes; and we likewise reach the end of our power to 
discern melodic relationships. Tune Table IV is partly made up 
of such examples.’° 


10'Tune Table IV: No. 1 is “Box about the fireplace. A Munster reel,” 
Petrie No. 888; No. 2 is‘Kitty will you marry me?” Joyce 1909, No. 69. A 
third version, close to both, is Petrie No. 1151. Nos. 1 and 2 in original keys. 

No. 3 is “Tam Lin,” Museum, V (1796), No. 411. In original key. 
Glen (Early. Scottish Melodies, 187-8) has not traced the tune before its 
Museum printing; neither have I. Dick, in The Songs of Robert Burns, p. 
494, says that Burns sent the tune in to the Museum. 

No. 4 is the first four bars of a nameless Munster reel, Petrie No. 890. 
Its second half resembles none of the airs under scrutiny. I give it here 
to show how, in our folk-dance music, a section from one identifiable melody 
can be combined with another strain from a different source. 

No. 5, a close variant of the tunes in Table III, is given without name 
or source in Fr. Richard Henebry, A Handbook of Irish Music (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928), p. 273. Original in G. This may be a 
Cork or Waterford air. 
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In these tunes, bars 5 of 1 and 2, bar 1 of 3, and bars 9, 10, 
13, and 14 of 5 show a formula corresponding with that of bars 5, 
9 of E in Table II. Variants evidently arose in which this formula 
replaced the regular turn in the corresponding part of the older (?) 
Scots versions (e.g. bars 19, 20 of A in Table II). 


In 1 and 2 of Table IV, the correspondence of bars 1-3 with 
the rest of the versions both above and below is plain; so is that 
of bar 6 with bars 7, 8 of B, C, D, and 4 of E in Table II. But 
the turn of bars 7, 8 is strange. It looks as if 1, 2 in Table IV were the 
result of deliberate switching, so that the regular final cadence of 
the air (bar 6 in 1, 2 here) was relegated to an internal position. 
However, I believe that a simpler explanation is possible. It appears 
to me that the evolver of this reel-tune derivative of our old air had 
started out with one of the shorter forms—as illustrated in Table 
III—that ended with bar 6 as it appears in Table IV, 1, 2. (Cf. 
in this connection bars 9-12 of P in Table V below.) Something 
had to be added to make the tune bisymmetric, as are nearly all our 
older dance airs. In this case, a repetition of bars 3, 4 provided 
appropriate material, and accordingly these were used to finish the 
strain. That something like this occurred in the making of this 
version appears exceedingly likely to me. 


Number 3 in Table IV belongs here because it seems to cor- 
respond with nothing else in the tradition—twice-truncated fragment 
that it is. But with Nos. 1, 2 it corresponds so closely that we can 
hardly doubt its being a fragmentary form. Incidentally, its occur- 
rence also apprises us of the existence of variants of this same ver- 
sion in 18th-century Lowland Scotland as well as in Ireland. Since 
Burns sent it to the Museum, we may reasonably guess that it was 
collected in the southwestern Lowlands. It is the earliest recorded 
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tune for Tam Lin (Child No. 39), and was long the only melody 
known for that piece. It is related to no other Tam Lin air recov- 
ered,’ and seemingly to no other tune in the tradition except the 
Job of Journeywork versions illustrated by Table IV, 1, 2. 


A special interest of Table IV, 1-3, is that these items illustrate 
the process, often conceived but seldom actually observed in our 
folk music, of a tune’s having material added onto its end and also 
losing material from its beginning. Naturally, this process is bound 
to destroy in time the evidence of relation among tunes, and also to 
obscure the origins of the tunes that evolve as its “end products.” 
Airs developed thus will be entirely different, and the steps by which 
they emerged out of the earlier forms will be lost. In this case 
we seem to have plain evidence of the evolution of one air out of 
another by variation, deletion, and addition; the specimens in Table 
IV can hardly be interpreted otherwise. We shall now consider 
some even more striking instances of the production of different tunes 
out of one original, through combining strains of the original with 
strains of other airs, plus drastic modifying—further illustration of 
what I call the “spreading out” of a folk melody. 


In Table V we see a situation rather different from that depicted 
in the preceding tune-tables; hence, I have simply put the airs in 
a row, without parallel arrangement. Likenesses to the Job of 
Journeywork tune (though shared by them all) do not always appear 
at corresponding points. In some of the Table V tunes we can 
observe examples of a stage in re-creation where the original melody 
is on the point of being refashioned clear out of existence. In this 





11 The Tam Lin air recovered in Ireland (Journal of the Irish Folk Song 
Society, I, Nos. 2, 3, London, 1904, 47) belongs to a widespread British 
tune-family, but is not related to Johnson’s tune. Also unrelated is an air, 
purporting to belong to a Tam Lin version, that appears in Dorothy Scar- 
borough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), p. 422. 
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tune-group, indeed, we see several items which are essentially distinct 
melodies from our old Job of Journeywork air. But still discernible 
in them is what we may call the nucleus of the tune, despite exten- 
sive re-creation. By “nucleus” I mean especially the second strain, 
the one appearing to have the greater survival power. Here we 
see this nucleus recombined with strains—some traceable, others 
not—in such a manner that new melodies are brought forth. The 
process is clearly not one of increasing deterioration or melodic 
in.oherence; instead it is one of artistic re-creation along varied 
lines, and the resultant tunes are well-proportioned examples of folk 
melody. Let us see how the old is recombined to form the new in 
these tunes.** 
































12 Tune Table V: L is “All alone,” Joyce 1909, No. 658, from Co. Cork 
In original key. See ibid. No. 819 for an almost identical copy. 

M is “There’s whiskey in the jar,” Joyce 1909, No. 686, from Co. 
Leitrim. Original in signature of one sharp. 

N is “My goddess woman” in Museum, IV (1792), No. 304. Original 
in A, with proper tune-name of “The butcher boy.” I give the second 
half only in this table, the first being a strain unrelated to anything in the 
present tune-complex. (Thus we see a combination analogous to that of 4 
in Table IV.) Glen (Early Scottish Melodies, p. 159) cannot find it earlier 
than the Museum, and thinks it Irish. 

O is “The beggar man” in Sabine Baring-Gould and J. F. Sheppard, A 
Garland of Country Song (London: Methuen, 1895), p. 52, from southwestern 
England. Original in two sharps. 

P is “The knight and the shepherd’s daughter,” JFSS, III (1907-09), 
280, from Hampshire. Original in signature of C. On JFSS, III, 281, Miss 
Broadwood, the collector, notes the resemblance between P and L above. 
Miss Broadwood had collected K in Table III above; and her note to it 
(JFSS, V, 197) points to a relation with L in Table V, saying that the air 
(i.e. K in Table III) is probably Celtic, and that its melodic turns are 
Highland Scottish. I believe that the array of versions in these tables will 
dispose of the idea that there is anything exclusively Highland about the 
style of this air. 

Q is “Peasant air; set at Screen, Co. of Sligo, by Miss M. E. Stokes,” 
Petrie No. 214. Original in key of G. 
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In this group of melodies, O and P, bars 1-8 inclusive, are 
clearly equivalent to sets G-K of Table III; but the additional bars 
(9-12) diverge from the ordinary course of the air so much that no 
relation can be seen. N is a half-tune, like 4 in Table IV; it is 
the second half, and shows clear resemblance to the latter part of 
the Job of Journeywork air, especially in bars 1-3 inclusive. In L, 
M and QO we see a set of re-creations in which the nucleus of the 
old air is rearranged or woven in with other strains to make melodies 
that would never be suspected of kinship with the Job of Journey- 
work unless closely examined. The first four bars of L show the 
beginning of the latter half of the old air; but so do bars 5-8 inclu- 
sive, with which compare bars 15-22 inclusive of C in Table II. In 
other words, L is made up almost entirely of the material of the 
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Job of Journeywork tune, but the phrases of the earlier-recorded 
version are presented in a different order. 

In QO we see that bars 9-16 equal (for instance) bars 1-8 inclu- 
sive of G, H, or J in Table III, and of 5 in Table IV; but the 
opening strain has been drawn from some other source. In M much 
the same conditions obtain; bars 5-8 inclusive again represent the 
tunes just mentioned in Tables III and IV; but bars 1-4 inclusive 
have every appearance of being taken from some version of the 
old tune to “The Cobbler” and “The Yorkshire Bite.” See JFSS II, 
156; 174 (2nd air); VIII, 131 (two sets). In M, then, we seem 
to have a clear example of the combining of parts of two otherwise 
distinct melodies. Possibly Q represents a similar linking; but I 
have been unable to detect the source of its bars 1-8. 
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Now that we have examined the representative versions of this 
air, we may try to ascertain the information obtainable from them. 
Obviously, this tune, wherever composed, has travelled about in the 
British folk song area, and its variant forms illustrate that essential 
community of folk-tune repertory characterizing British-American 
tradition.'* Is it possible, then, to discover anything about its place 
of origin and the routes of its migrations? 

We can summarize the evidence by saying that this air has split 
into three principal versions, the “long” (Table II), the “short” 
(Table III), and the “expanded short” (Table IV, 1, 2), the last- 
named being apparently derived from the “short” version. The 
evidence shows that all three were known in Scotland from at least 
the late 18th century, and in Ireland from at least the early 19th 
century; that sets of the long form close to those of 18th-century 
Scotland were known in early 19th-century Wales; and that one 
long-form set had also (in the early 1800’s at latest) been brought 
to the United States. It also shows that only the short form has 
been recovered in England (19th and 20th centuries) ; that (Irish) 
dance sets of the long and expanded-short forms, along with song 
variants of the short one, have been found in North American 
tradition (20th century); and that newly developed melodies (Table 
V, L, M) recorded in 19th-century Ireland and using strains of 
this tune were clearly indebted for their material to minor-mode 
sets of the long form like those recorded in 18th-century Scotland. 

I have thus far called the 18th-century Scots long form the 
“older version,” as if it were the ancestor of the others. That it 
was, however, is by no means proved. It would be delightfully simple 
to assume that since McDonald’s version (Table II, F) is the 
earliest form on record, it is therefore the oldest—and that the tune, 
consequently, originated in the Scottish Highlands, whence it was 
diffused throughout the British Isles. But in view of what we see 
has befallen this tune in tradition, it is plain that the old Highland 
version could have been derived from the Lowland long version just 
as readily as the other way around. Time and place of recording 
are not dependable as criteria of where and when a folk tune origin- 
ated; instead, we have to examine the claims of the different coun- 
tries involved in this case. We know that such an inquiry takes us 
over extremely uncertain ground. All we can do is proceed cautiously 
and try not to neglect the possibilities. 

We have seen that the version I call the short form has an over- 





13 Jt may be noted that all the principal versions of the tune are repre- 
sented, in one way or another, in the American sets. 
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whelmingly vocal tradition (e.g. Table III, G-K; Table IV, 5; 
Table V, O,P). The Highland form of McDonald (Table II, F) 
is also undoubtedly vocal, though if it were a “port a’bheuil” tune, 
it would be a dance air too. The version I call the expanded short 
form is partly vocal and partly instrumental in tradition. As stated 
above, it is probably an outgrowth of the short form. 

Regarding the tradition of the long version, we are on some- 
what shakier ground. We have seen that an 18th-century Scots 
variant (Table II, B), a 19th-century Irish variant (Table II,E), a 
19th-century American set (Table II,C), and an Irish tune clearly 
derived from this version (Table V, L) are all set to song texts, 
or are manifestly vocal tunes. Nevertheless, it would be rash to rely 
on the song-settings of early British folk-tune books, where melodies 
were frequently supplied with lyrics even though authors and editors 
knew them to be dances, harp pieces, or marches (e.g. in the 
Museum). Robert Burns often wrote songs to dance tunes (after the 
practice of the time), and so did the editors of the 19th-century 
American shape-note hymn collections."* 

Turning to the Irish tradition of this long form, we see that 
despite the occurrence of a simplified vocal variant (Table II,E), 
the version is best known as an elaborate and lively set dance (with 
its “Job of Journeywork” title, Table II, A), which, despite modal 
alteration, conforms to the outline of the 18th-century Scots variant 
with the same name (Table II, B). Thus the principal Irish tradi- 
tion of this form is undoubtedly instrumental. “Job of Journeywork” 
sounds like a characteristic title for a dance tune, and it is borne 
by both the Scots and Irish long-form variants. Inference is further 
supported by the existence of two Welsh harp variants, even closer 
to the Scots than the Irish set-dance form (Table II, D). Hence, 
we seem justified in supposing that this version was mainly employed 
(if not composed) as an instrumental air.’ 

The most perplexing question of all is: Which was the older, 
the long or the short version of this tune? It seems plain that the 
expanded short form must come out of the short, but it is not easy 
to determine the order of development for the other two versions. 
Either, apparently, could have given rise to—or been an offshoot of— 
the other. For example, bars 9-12 of Table III, H, could have been 





14 Needless to say, this has been a practice among traditional singers and 
popularizers of religious song in many periods. It is nowhere better illustrated 
than in our early 19th-century regional hymnals. 

15 Its extension passages seem more characteristic of British-tradition 
instrumental music not designed for dancing than of song tunes. For aught 
we know to the contrary, it might have been originally composed as a sort 
of “planxty” for the harp. 
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evolved either out of the opening strain of the long version (Table 
II, B, bars 1-4) or out of material toward the end of its second 
strain (i.e. Table II, B, bars 14, 15, 16). Furthermore, as in all 
folk-tune families, we cannot assume that the long form must be older 
because some think that the general trend is toward shortening of 
airs in tradition: for we have in this tune-family examples of re- 
created airs which must have been lengthened from variants of the 
short form (Table IV, 1, 2, and Table V, M, Q). 


Neither can we safely assert that the short form must be older 
because—as some students have always thought—earlier forms of 
our folk tunes are generally in one strain; nor can we assume that 
single-strain tunes must be of greater age because they are often 
set to “ancient ballads.” The fallacy of this latter idea was pointed 
out long ago by Glen (Early Scottish Melodies, p. 88). Moreover, 
in this tune-family again, we see one of our finest ancient ballads 
joined to an air which is clearly only a tag-end of the expanded 
short form of the Job of Journeywork (Table IV, 3), and is thus 
separated by at least two removes from being an archaic or original 
form. At one time I was inclined to attach importance to the con- 
servation of the long form in Scotland, Ireland and Wales as evincing 
the priority of that form. But these three countries have long been 
in musical contact through the activities of travelling harpers; and 
such musicians could easily learn and transmit the long-form (instru- 
mental) sets while ignoring the short-form (vocal) ones. 


Efforts to invoke national or regional folk-music style seem 
useless in this case. The Scottish sets of the long form sound quite 
Scots; the Irish set-dance version seems characteristically Irish. No 
editor has risen to assert that the Welsh sets are, or are not, in the 
Welsh style. No English editor, like Chappell, has yet unearthed an 
old version indicating that the tune was, at least, first noted down 
in England. With this tune, as with many others, “national stylistic” 
evidence adduced to show origin is likely to be too subjective to have 
any value. 

Nevertheless, there remain a couple of slight indications on 
which we may possibly rely. We recall that the collector of Table 
III, H, stated that her variant sounded like an old dance air. The 
observation really applies equally well to all sets of the short form: 
they have a jauntiness and swing very characteristic of dance music 
in general, but not too conspicuous in our lyric song or ballad music— 
at least, when serious pieces are concerned. Country singers have | 
appreciated this character of the short form, to judge from the 
recorded texts, which are mainly facetious or jovial. 
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If the short form is a dance tune adapted to singing, the proba- 
bility is strong that its earlier dancing form was the long version, 
since dance airs in our folk music generally consist of two strains. 
We have seen evidence that the principal life in tradition of the long 
form has been that of a dance and instrumental melody. Hence we 
must surmise that in this case the long form is actually the earlier, 
and the short form is an offshoot of it. And as with numerous tunes 
surviving in longer and shorter versions, the short form corresponds 
to the second strain of the long. The same trait is noticeable in 
many other instances where tunes have dancing and singing sets. 


The long set of the Job of Journeywork in its earliest-recorded 
(Scottish) variant has been found in early 19th-century Wales and 
in early 19th-century North America. There are clear traces of this 
variant’s currency in Ireland also (Table V, L). But the prevailing 
Irish long-form set differs in mode and floridity of line from the 
Welsh-Scottish. However, the North American hymn-tune variant, 
while closer to the Scots than to the Welsh sets, shows some melodic 
traits linking it with both the Scots and Irish variants (see Table II). 
These facts make it appear that the tune could have been transmitted 
from Wales to Scotland or from Scotland to Wales, via Ireland; 
but it is altogether improbable that the Welsh and Scottish forms 
derive from the Irish. Such.sustained modal and melodic-line par- 
allels as they exhibit are not likely to have evolved separately and 
coincidentally out of a variant so different modally from both as is 
the Irish. At the same time, the short form of the tune has obviously 
had a rather varied development in Scotland, England and Ireland, 
whereas it is not prominent in Wales at all. These circumstances 
seem to show that the tune has lived longer and become more 
thoroughly absorbed in Ireland and Scotland than in Wales. Thus 
the evidence suggests that the course of the tune’s travels has been 
from north to south (i.e. from Scotland). 

The name Job of Journeywork is an English-language title not 
found in Wales. On the other hand, this title prevails for the long 
form in Scotland and Ireland, even across the differences in the 
versions of that form as mainly known in the two countries.’° The 
connection between these versions must thus be close. In the 1840's 
and ’50’s, as Joyce testifies, the Irish version was exceedingly popular 
in Munster under this English name. Of course, Irish dance music 





16 Despite modal differences, however, the Scots and Irish sets show 
some rather important details of melodic-line agreement. E.G., in Table 
II, cf. bars 9, 10 of A,B,C, in which the melodic lines are quite parallel, 
contrasting with the evident displacement in those same corresponding bars 
in the Welsh set (D). 
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is besprinkled with reel and jig tunes bearing English titles, even 
in Gaelic-speaking parts of the country like Joyce’s boyhood home 
(the Limerick mountains). Yet if this tune were originally an old 
Irish composition, the likelihood is that it would have been known 
at least sometimes under some Gaelic name or names; and that if 
it had been transplanted from Ireland to Lowland Scotland, it would 
have been found there under more than one title, including corrupted 
or modified forms of Gaelic names. This is not the case, however. 
The universal dominance of the English name in Ireland, together 
with the community of that name among Irish and Scottish sets, 
once more suggests strongly that this tune has travelled in from 
Scotland, and has been adopted along with its Lowland title by Irish 
musicians. 


It is time to sum up the conclusions that the evidence authorizes 
us to make about the history of this melody. It was probably com- 
posed as an instrumental (perhaps dance) tune, seemingly in Scot- 
land—and at the latest, some time in the 18th century. A short 
form (consisting essentially of the second strain) split off from the 
parent melody and was used as the music for various humorous 
ballads and songs. This short form was disseminated in Scotland 
and England. It also crossed into Ireland, not necessarily along with 
the long form; and both versions became part of the Irish folk-tune 
stock. In Scotland and Ireland the long form was mainly instru- 
mental in tradition; the short form vocal. Probably via Ireland, the 
Scottish long form also passed into Wales, also as an instrumental 
(harp) air, and very likely conveyed thither in the first place by 
itinerant harpers. The longer form retained its Lowland Scots name 
in Ireland, but not in Wales; the variants of the shorter set became 
known under a variety of local titles reflecting their different folk- 
song associations. 


At some time in the late 18th or early 19th century a variant 
of the Scots long version came to America, where it was joined 
to a hymn and printed in various shape-note hymnbooks used in 
southern regions of the United States. The Irish set-dance form 
came over too, doubtless in the great mid-19th-century Irish im- 
migration. And the short form, set to various British folk songs 


(perhaps imported at different times), also survives in American oral 
tradition. 


The short form—at some time in the 18th century, presumably— 
was expanded and regularized (apparently to reconvert it into a 
dance tune), and afterwards became known in tradition as an air 
for both dancing and singing. This expanded short form may have 
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been evolved either in Scotland or Ireland; but by the latter 18th 
century it was known in both countries, apparently surviving best 
in Irish tradition.’ In the course of its further absorption into the 
general dance-music stock, part of the second half of the long form 
became joined with other strains of dancing music in Scotland and 
Ireland. Traces of similar recombinations of the first strain of the 
expanded short form appear in British and American folk-dance 
music. 

Thus, a tune apparently composed for one function became— 
as is usual in normal folk-tune transmission—both plurifunctional and 
multiform. It found favor in all the nationalities of the British 
Isles, and was carried, in its varied forms and different roles, to 
the settlements of North America. Its wanderings and ramifications 
are in every way those of a typical British-American folk tune. 
Typical too is the persistence of a family resemblance—retained in 
this case for 165 years of recorded life in oral cultivation. 

The Brave Donnelly and Job of Journeywork tune-families are 
truly representative folk-tune case histories: what has happened to 
them has repeatedly happened to all our traditional melodies as 
they passed down the generations in the minds of those who cherished 
them and kept them living by continual re-creation. In the adven- 
tures of these tunes we catch just a glimpse of the indescribable 
complexity of our entire folksong-and-music tradition as developed 
through the years by its unknown creators. 


The Pennsylvania State University State College, Pennsylvania 





17 It may be remarked that between this expanded short version of the 
Job of Journeywork and the old air known as “Charlie he’s my darling” in 
Museum, V (1796), No. 428, there is some slight resemblance. However, it 
is not such as to convince me that they are cognates, or that Museum No. 
428 is a member of this tune-family. Rather, it seerns to me, this old 
melody is the earliest recorded set of a different air, known in Scots Low- 
lands and in the American South. The more recently collected sets bear no 
likeness to the Job of Journeywork in any version. 

Another case of resemblance which is more than momentary, yet cannot 
fairly be called evidence of relationship, is afforded by a tune to “The keach 
i’ the creel” in J. C. Bruce and J. Stokoe, Northumbrian Minstrelsy (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1882), p. 82. Here the first 6 bars look like a derivation 
of the regular stanza-section of the Job of Journeywork, short form—but 
the rest of the tune differs so much that if there. were any original relation 
between it and the short form, it is no longer determinable. 

The tune of “Nathaniel Gordon” in William Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs (Edinburgh), II (1881), 54, bears an elusive but persistent 
resemblance to McDonald’s Highland version (Table II, F). But, as its 
editor says, it “appears to be of a composite character”; another air that 
it resembles is Petrie No. 1582, which seems quite different from “Job of 
Journeywork.” 
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The Chicago Folklore Prize 


It was established by the International Folklore Association 
and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for an 
important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candi- 
dates for higher degrees, and established scholars may compete 
for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, 
essay, article, or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed 
on the contestant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the 
term “folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, 
European, etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc. 
folklore ) . 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in 
print, provided that such material be submitted within one year 
from the time of publication. The successful contestant who 
submits material in typed form and has this material published 
subsequently, is expected to send a copy of the printed mono- 
graph, etc., to the University of Chicago, for the library. Suffi- 
cient postage should be included if the contestant wishes to have 
his material returned. Monographs and collections, etc., must be 
submitted before May 16, 1954, to the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Hlinois. The Chicago Folklore Prize is 
a cash award of about $50.00. The recipient’s name is published 
in the Convocation Statement in June. 














A Smearing of Law and Order 


By WiiuiaM E. SIMEONE 


It may have come as a surprise to many to learn from a member 
of the Indiana text book commission that the story of Robin Hood 
is “just a smearing of law and order.” - She recommended its banish- 
ment from text books in her state as a menace to the American way 
of life.’ The indictment, if not the recommendation, should come 
as no surprise, for certain persons have been troubled by the outlaw’s 
flaunting of authority for a long time. 

Some of the earliest English chroniclers called him a bandit, 
though a gentle one. Thomas Fuller, the biographer of England’s 
worthies, queried Robin Hood’s self-appointment as a redistributor 
of the nation’s riches.? Several generations later, Carew Hazlitt 
regretfully conceded that Robin Hood’s political sentiments leaned 
in the direction of socialism. In the same sentence, he distinguished 
the outlaw’s socialism from that of his contemporaries, which he 
called “a problem and a danger.”* Another Victorian, H. C. Coote, 
discussing the Robin Hood ballads in the Folklore Journal (London, 
1885), gave his country credit for having spawned an epic of 
communism. 

These interesting poems, though they may seem to us now 
merely harmless outbursts of enthusiastic and rude poetasters, were in 
their origin intended for anything rather than innocent and super- 
fluous diversion. They were really intended to exasperate the rude 
mind of the yeoman into a ruthless crusade against the clergy and 
landed gentry; the proposed result of that crusade, if it should be 
successful, being their entire disappropriation for the behoof of a 
new order of proprietors, the yeoman. 

To England, as we shall see, belongs the equivocal credit of 
having originated an epic of communism. 

Neither Mr. Coote nor his predecessors, let it be noted, thought of 
banishing the story from English text books. The danger was long 
past, and, after all, outlaw though he was, Robin Hood was still 
English. 

Moreover, a multitude of English writers, as everyone knows, 
has taken another view of the outlaw’s flaunting of authority. By 
the score, writers of mediocre fiction have converted Robin Hood’s 
story into an epic of resistance to tyranny. For the writer of this 
sort of romantic fiction, busily narrating the outlaw’s skirmishes with 





1A report from Indianapolis, Indiana, quoting Mrs. Thomas J. White, 
in the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat for 13 November 1953. 


2 The history of the worthies of England, London, 1899, p. 576. 
3 Tales and legends of national origin, London, 1892, pp. 251-2. 
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King John and his sneering cohorts, the social contract isn’t sacred. 
In such novels, the outlaw not only has the privilege but the duty 
to revolt against oppression, even when it is legally fortified. But 
in today’s political context, when we seem to be agreed that we 
have achieved the best possible society in a disordered world, some 
citizens want to cleanse our books of even imaginary threats. 

Of all the Robin Hood novels that I have read, only one, as 
I remember, makes the outlaw an instrument of the Marxian class 
struggle. The novel, Bows Against Barons (London, 1934), written 
by Geoffrey Trease, paints with heavy irony a picture of merry 
England. All over the country, restless and exploited workers groan 
under the tyrants’ yoke. Goaded by the injustice of it all, Robin 
Hood leads a worker’s revolt. “Comrades!” he exhorts, “we are 
going to clear the hills opposite. Walk slowly and keep your ranks. 
To-day will be the first victory of the people. Nothing can stop us. 
Forward, then! All power to the workers! Down with the masters.” 
But Robin Hood, wounded in the assault, is murdered by the 
Prioress, who is, of course, a tool of the reactionary church. 

If the novel sounds a bit silly to us, we may remember the year 
of its publication. It is less than a mediocre novel. Still, it is no 
worse than others that have used the legend in other ways and for 
other purposes. For us, however, such matters may be beside the 
point; we assume the right of the person to read and write trashy 
novels. 

Folklorists know, of course, that figures such as Robin Hood 
are common to many cultures. And such creations rarely have 
political motivation or purpose. Outlaws are neither distributed 
nor celebrated for political convenience. 

In this conservative land of “Egypt,” I have recorded stories 
of a railroad conductor, a kind of outlaw dressed in blue serge instead 
of Lincoln green and mounted on a train instead of a horse, who 
pocketed company money which, according to story, he sometimes 
distributed to indigent passengers. This man is admired, incidentally, 
by men who vote the straight Republican ticket. Obviously, his story 
could be transformed into an episode in the class struggle; the op- 
pressor, in this instance, probably much to its corporate surprise, 
would be the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Fortunately, the Indiana commissioner’s reported indictment and 
recommendation, though they received wide notice in the press, 
were treated with amusement. For the moment, at least, children 
in Indiana can still read the story of Robin Hood. 


Southern Illinois University Carbondale, Illinois 





Norwegian Tales from Minnesota 


By Louise P. OLsEN 


The stories which follow were told by Mr. Melkor Sletten, an 
employee of the University of Minnesota now reaching the age of 
retirement. As soon as he was grown, he came from Norway and 
established a home in Minneapolis. He was born in Osterdalen, close 
to the Swedish border, of poor, hard working farmers. There was 
not much schooling for any of the children, and often their learning 
consisted of what was told them by word of mouth. The living was 
hard, and while still very young the boys of the family were sent 
out to work for others. The stories that were told them, the isolated 
communities in which they lived, the deep woods, the lonely roads 
on dark nights, all had their effect in developing a sense of fear 
of the supernatural. Mr. Sletten looks back and remembers all of 
these things, and his attitude is one of doubt. “Who knows; perhaps 
there are such things as trolls and little people who work mischief 
according to their moods! How else would it happen that a certain 
farmer had to move all of his buildings to another satre because 
someone came every night and untied the halter ropes of his cows 
as they stood in the barn?” 

“One time in late fall,” says Mr. Sletten, “when I was about 
seven years old, I went with my mother to visit my grandmother, 
Marit, who lived on a farm half a Norwegian mile away. A Nor- 
wegian mile is equal to seven American miles, and of course we 
walked the entire distance. 

“Just as we were going to sit down to supper, a strange woman 
came to the door begging for milk. We had never seen her before, 
and we did not see her again. My grandmother had perhaps a 
dozen cows in the herd, but at this season not many of them were 
giving milk. So she told the stranger she didn’t have any milk. 
The woman became angry at this, and said, ‘you probably haven’t 
much now, but you are going to have less.’ 

“As things turned out, the cows in my grandmother’s herd lost 
their calves, and as a result they gave very little milk that year. 
Then we remembered what the strange woman had said. 

“When I was only eleven years old I was sent to spend the 
summer as a yetter gut (herd boy) at a satre in the mountains. In 
this way I would earn my board and keep and also a suit of clothes. 
I had heard so much about the trolls that I was afraid, and being 
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afraid made me unhappy, but as the son of poor parents I had no 
choice. One of the cows—the leader of the herd—wore a bell, 
but I was so afraid that if a troll heard the tinkle of the cow bell 
he would come and do me some harm that much of the time I 
walked with her and held the bell so it would not make any sound. 
This went on for a few days, and then I told the woman in charge 
of the satre that I did not want to stay and was going home. 


“During the next two or three years I worked with three men 
in the forest, cutting and trimming timber. We lived in a small rude 
log cabin with a dirt floor and a hole in the thatched roof so the 
smoke from the primitive stone fireplace in the center of the room 
could escape. There, too, I heard many stories about trolls and 
nis, but as I was in the company of men I felt that I had nothing 
to fear, even though the tales sometimes sent the chills running up 
and down my spine. One evening as we finished our work for the 
day, a stranger came by and told us that we must move our cabin, 
because our chimney was dripping water on his table. Then he 
disappeared. We couldn’t figure out what the man meant, and 
we did not move the cabin. 


“Another time when the weather was good and the men were 
cutting wood close by the cabin, we heard the music of violins. It 
sounded like it might be about half a Norwegian mile away. We 
were curious, and started off to investigate, but when we reached the 
place the violins seemed to be some distance farther off. So we 
hurried along, but the music kept its distance, and after a while we 
gave up and returned to our cabin. 


“One fall a man was engaged in hauling hay down from the 
satre to the farm. He was alone with two horses and two sleds. It 
was an overnight trip, and he slept in one of the cabins at the satre. 
There were many huts, but in late fall they were all deserted. How- 
ever, he knew that some heavy milk had been left there, so he went 
into the place where it was kept and got what he needed. (‘Heavy 
milk’ was milk that had been cooked, and after standing a while it 
became thick or ‘heavy,’ and was then stored where it would not 
freeze.) Being alone in such a place at nightfall was not altogether 
pleasant, but the fellow was grown and unafraid. He made a fire 
in his cabin, and before he went to sleep he went over to the store- 
house again to get something that he needed. He found the door 
locked on the inside. Taking out a window, he crawled in, but 
found no one. He felt that in closing the door the hook might have 


caught in the latch, but there were those who said it was the work 
of a troll! 
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“The country churches in Norway are very often surrounded 
by a cemetery or grave yard, and many people—particularly young 
folks—are afraid to pass that way after dark. The janitor of one 
particular church, however, declared that no ghost could scare him. 
He was called ‘Garn Simon’ or ‘Crazy Simon,’ and when he had a 
little too much brennevin (brandy: burning wine), he was very wild 
in his talk. 

“One time during the Christmas season we were going to have 
services early in the morning. That meant that the janitor must 
start firing the evening before. Wood was the fuel used. Three 
townsmen decided that they would give Crazy Simon a scare and put 
an end to his boasting. So they went into the church in the early 
evening, wrapped themselves in sheets, and sat down in a pew near 
the stove. When the janitor came in, the church was dark and he 
did not notice the three men, but when they started to move Crazy 
Simon saw them. Throwing down his knife and his ‘armful of wood, he 
ran like a crazy man, and said he would never go into that church 
again. So far as I know, he never learned how those three ghosts hap- 
pened to be in the church.” 

I am not sure why Mr. Sletten was willing to give me these 
stories. As the days passed, I pressed him for more, but whenever 
I did so he closed his mouth firmly and became brooding and re- 
ticent, perhaps even taciturn, and I wondered if he had regretted 
talking so much. “Some Scandinavians are that way,” myself among 
them. 


University of Minnesota 











Folklore News 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOL 


The Kentucky Folklore Society was sponsor for a lively regional 
meeting of the American Folklore Society at Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky, November 13-14, 1953. The theme for the 
meeting was “Folklore in the School—How the Teacher Can Use 
Folklore.” The Illinois, Hoosier, Ohio and Tennessee folklore societies 
officially cooperated on the meeting. Speakers on the program were 
recommended by members of the five state societies involved, and 
were invited to participate by a program committee consisting of 
Herbert Halpert (1st Vice president of the American Folklore Society, 
and president, Kentucky Folklore Society), chairman; Tristram P. 
Coffin (Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio Folklore Society); William J. 
Griffin (Secretary-Editor, Tennessee Folklore Society); Warren 
Roberts (Acting Editor, Midwest Folklore, representing the Hoosicr 
Folklore Society) ; William E. Simeone (President, Illinois Foklore 
Society) ; D. K. Wilgus (Secretary-Treasurer, Kentucky Folklore So- 
ciety). 

After a welcome by Dr. Ralph H. Woods, President of Murray 
State College, the Friday afternoon meeting proceeded under the 
co-chairmanship of Herbert Halpert (Murray State College) and 
William E. Simeone (Southern Illinois University). The general 
topic was “What Is Folklore?” After a brief introduction by Herbert 
Halpert, some of the many types of folklore were discussed by various 
speakers. A panel on folksong led by D. K. Wilgus (Western Ken- 
tucky State College) included Bruce Buckley (Indiana University), 
Roy Aberson (Shortridge High School, Indianapolis), and Annabel 
Morris Buchanan (Paducah, Kentucky). All the speakers demon- 
strated their remarks by singing, and Mrs. Buchanan also played some 
of her piano arrangements of folk hymns. Folktale and legend were 
discussed and illustrated by a panel consisting of Grace Partridge 
Smith (Carbondale, Illinois), John Ball (Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio) and William Hugh Jansen (University of Kentucky). Violctta 
M. Halpert (Murray State College), spoke on folk beliefs; Marie 
Campbell (Indiana University) spoke on folk drama. Time did not 
permit the discussion of other scheduled topics. 

Participants on the program and all out-of-state registrants were 
guests of Murray State College at an informal dinner Friday night. 
D. K. Wilgus introduced the after-dinner speaker, Gordon Wilson of 
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Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Prof. 
Wilson, the Honorary President of the Kentucky Folklore Society, 
was born in Calloway County, Kentucky, within fifteen miles of 
Murray. He spoke entertainingly on “Folklore in Fidelity Fifty 
Years Ago.” 

David S. McIntosh (Southern Illinois University) was chairman 
of the evening program. There were three formal demonstrations: 
Mrs. Hallie Loomis Craytor (Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio) told a long folktale; the Murray State College Men’s Quar- 
tet (James P. Dunn, director) sang some folksong arrangements; and 
a Murray State College folk dance group (Susie Faurot, teacher and 
caller) put on a square dance demonstration. After the formal 
presentation Prof. McIntosh taught and led the group in some 
play-party games. An informal session of singing and telling tales 
then followed. Among the participants were: Roy Aberson, John 
W. Allen, Bruce Buckley, Herbert Halpert, Moritz Jagendorf, William 
Hugh Jansen, Mr. and Mrs. David McIntosh, Dov Neuman, Martha 
Dell Sanders, Barbara K. Walker, D. K. Wilgus. 

William J. Griffin (George Peabody College for Teachers) 
served as chairman for the Saturday morning session. A group of 
students from Murray High School (Adelaide Cartier, teacher) 
opened the program by singing several arrangements of folksongs. 
Mrs. Craytor spoke briefly on the library and folklore, and John W. 
Allen (Southern Illinois University) gave a short talk on folk crafts. 
Three panels on methods and problems of using folklore in three 
teaching areas then followed in succession with Prof. Griffin serving 
as moderator for each. There was some discussion from the floor as 
each panel progressed. The first panel on music consisted of Adel- 
aide Cartier (Murray High School), Eva McIntosh (Carbondale, 
Illinois), and David S. McIntosh. Mildred Hatcher (Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee), Roy Aberson (Shortridge High 
Shool, Indianapolis, Ind.), and Barbara K. Walker (Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville, Illinois) spoke on the social studies. Members on 
the third panel were: Lillian Lowry (Murray Training School), Mar- 
garet Montgomery (Shortridge High School), Juanita Jones (Secre- 
tary to the Superintendent, McCracken County Schools, Paducah, 
Kentucky), Martha Dell Sanders (Brookport Community High 
School, Brookport, Illinois), and Bernice E. Harper (Horace Mann 
Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio). 


The meeting was adjourned with thanks to the Kentucky Folk- 
lore Society, the program committee, the committee on local arrange- 
ments, and Murray State College. 
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An unusual feature of the meeting was the presentation to all 
registrants of two folklore journals devoted almost entirely to folk- 
lore articles written by students. All articles in the September 1953 
issue of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, and (with the excep- 
tion of one major item) all articles and notes in the Fall 1953— 
“Kentucky Issue”—of Midwest Folklore, were drawn from the Folk- 
lore Archive at Murray State College. The material, which was 
edited by Herbert Halpert, was presented as a practical demonstration 
of the kinds and quality of folklore work that students can do. 





Book Reviews 


FOLKTALE 


Folk Tales from Korea. Zong In-Sob. (New York: The Grove 
Press, 1953.) 257 pp. 


Professor Zong’s collection of ninety-nine Korean folktales in 
English contributes greatly to the treasury of Korean folklore, not 
only by being written in a Western language, but also because of its 
value as a first-hand collection taken directly from the native people. 
This collection is a fruitful product of Professor Zong’s ceaseless 
effort. He has devoted much attention to the Korean folktale, which 
is exceptionally difficult to preserve under various difficult conditions 
resulting from nearly a century of political conflict. 

The reviewer from personal acquaintance knows that Professor 
Zong has incessantly devoted himself to keeping from extinction this 
easily overlooked and rather neglected field of folklore. In addition 
to a number of well known previously written stories, the collection 
mainly consists of new stories which the author has taken down 
directly from the narrators. In this sense, this work is a unique 
addition to the treasury of Korean tales in literary form. 

There have been many collections of Korean tales written in 
Korean, Chinese, Japanese, English and even in German. There- 
fore, some of Professor Zong’s tales repeat others in these preceding 
works. However, because of the author’s well-styled translation, the 
book is of higher merit since it has made the wealth of tales richer 
in literary form. 

In addition, the work will give a new understanding of Korea 
even to the lay readers of other lands. The work will enable the 
reader to picture the ancient civilization of Korea without resorting 
to museum collections-and concrete objects. It gives a picture of 
the existing society which is hard to do through objects alone. But 
the reviewer does not wish to indicate that this book by so devoted 
a scholar as Professor Zong is any the less scholarly. The work was 
compiled to meet academic aims of serious students. Readers, if they 
are interested in a comparative study of folktales between the nations 
of the world in general and the nations of Asia in particular, may 
easily find a good reference in Professor Zong’s excellent collection. 
For example, a common pattern of Perseus, Cupid and Psyche or 
Swan Maiden stories will be found a bit Koreanized in this collection 
which is a convenient reference to be used by English-reading stu- 
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dents of folk-lore. Of course, the collection greatly contributes to 
the understanding in the West of things Eastern on a culturaly 
friendly basis, which is one of the author’s objectives in making this 
compilation. The author’s lengthy introduction of the general scope 
of Korean folktales is especially helpful to those in the West who 
are interested in this relatively unfamiliar phase of Eastern civiliza- 
tion. So also will it be of value particularly to scholastic readers 
who wish to know some aspects of the background of the Korean 
people in this connection. By referring to each tale in connection 
with the author’s respective part of the introduction of the book, 
readers will be able to find a certain peculiar aspect of the story 
which is rather different in China, Japan or in India even though 
there are many influences from, or at least similar elements with, 
the lands mentioned. Readers will be guided by the author if they 
carefully study the introduction, and they will not only see the 
peculiar aspect of the stories themselves, but also understand com- 
paratively unique aspects of the minds and the life of the Korean 
people with regard to their political, economic, social, religious and 
philosophical background. 

Of course, there may be something further the author could 
have achieved in this worthwhile collection. For example, the total 
number of tales might not be necessarily limited to merely ninety- 
nine. Some more peculiar but popular tales could be included 
from several notable ancient Korean literary books. However, the 
author may not have wanted to mix his own jewel-like first-hand 
collection with those which were collected by his predecessors. Pro- 
fessor Zong, however, has included certain stories other than those 
which he collected, so this may be a good point of criticism. 

A single typographical error in his introduction certainly is 
not anything serious unless it gives a little inaccuracy to a Western 
reader who is not familiar with Japanese books. “Wakan Sanzai 
Zukai” at all times was called “Wakan Sansai Zue” by Japanese. 

The reviewer sincerely hopes Professor Zong will be encouraged 
to publish another translation of different Korean tales—from Korean 
books—so that it may be utilized for study of this new field by 
Westerners. 


Harvard University Doo Soo Suh 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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FESTIVALS 


Festivals and Folkways in Italy. Frances Toor. (New York: 
Crown Publishers.) viii + 312 pp. $3.75. 


A mere glance at the table of contents of Miss Toor’s Festivals 
and Folkways in Italy lets the reader understand what kind of book 
this is. This table of contents contains a list of names, only a little 
different from those in almost any other serious guide-book. But 
at the end of this list two words indicate that special attention has 
been paid to some particular aspects of the places through which 
the author wishes to guide us. There is an Appendix and Bibliography 
of four pages all told, about which we shall say a few words later on. 

It appears plain that the author did not intend to offer us a 
work in the field of scholarship. A review done by sitting down to 
look at Miss Toor’s book from the scholar’s point of view would 
be useless rather than unfair towards the author herself. 


Miss Toor is an excellent example of the best politeness 
sometimes pushed to the point of becoming naiveté—of a lady of 
refined taste and remarkably good manners. She is an uncommonly 
good observer and has the ability of remarking what is worthy to 
be remarked. But in this book she does not show the qualities of 
a serious folklorist even if she does show how fond she is of the 
lore of the people. And it does not seem wise to say that a folklorist’s 
book is a better book than that of a lover of folklore. 


Even though Miss Toor shows her fondness for folk manifesta- 
tions, she maintains the position of an outsider towards them. She 
is almost always looking at them from either the platform of the 
authority, in an official form, or out of the windows of aristocratic 
palaces. This does not mean that she looks down at them, but it 
means that she has almost always relied on “official” or external 
interpretations of the folkloristic events she is so keen to attend 
to. The Italian world that Miss Toor shows us is, for the most 
part, the tourist’s world and, too often, the world of privileged 
people. The book is a very good companion for a_ well-to-do 
traveller for this reason and, as the jacket remarks, also for the 
special attention given to the food. 


Nobody can deny that all Miss Toor’s qualified and good 
acquaintances have given her an opportunity to go around, mect 
people and see interesting manifestations and events, perhaps more 
than any good but shy scholar would have seen within the same 
amount of time. We see more of Italy with her than we have, 
perhaps, seen with anybody else. 
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Thus we make a holiday tour throughout Italy as a very con- 
scious tourist should. Very skillfully Miss Toor makes it start at 
the right time of the year, from the right place. When the book 
begins it is winter time and consequently we are in Sicily, where 
Christmas time is not much different from what spring time is in the 
rest of Italy. 

It is one of the merits of the book that it gives as much room 
to the famous parts of Italy as it does to the Italian islands and 
to less known regions of this country. We thank Miss Toor because 
her book, though not forgetting the “Palio di Siena” and the “Pied- 
igrotta” in Naples, tells us about the “Stella Maris” and Camogli, 
and does not pass over in silence the procession of Sant’Efisio in 
Sardinia and the Holy Friday performance of the Passion at Isnello, 
Sicily, even though sometimes, but very seldom, other interests make 
Miss Toor linger in a particular section of the country. 

Unfortunately Miss Toor’s book shows very openly that it is 
a series of notes, even though taken with great care and diligence. 
A few comments made in the book are sometimes out of place even 
if they would have been very sound if put in a different order. On 
the other hand, Miss Toor offers us quite a few clever touches on 
the behavior of the Italian people. Among them the one: “All 
Italians are careful of their appearance.” Here is one of the secrets 
for understanding Italian people. It is also true, perhaps, that men 
are more careful than women, but Italian men would resent strongly 
hearing this carefulness called vanity. 


A very interesting part of the book is in the section entitled 
“Appendix and Bibliography”: the little chapter about Beliefs. Miss 
Toor touches here three very important manifestations of the folk: 
the preservation of pagan elements in the Christian tradition, the 
practice of witchcraft, and the richness in folk arts. These notes 
should have been developed and the comparison with Mexico and 
the other Latin-American countries, of which Miss Toor is so fond, 
should have been brought out in detail. 


When Miss Toor speaks of festivals and festa seasons, she gives 
some useful information, but it would be very difficult to try to 
understand which criterion she has followed in the choice of the 
festas to be mentioned. ‘It seems typical of Miss Toor to have men- 
tioned, in the little chapter of Festa seasons, the Florentine Maggio 
Musicale and it is very clever of her to notice that is a “completely 
secular” event. But this event has no close relation with folk festivals 
or folklore, being one of the most intellectually sophisticated artistic 
events. 
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Festivals and Folkways of Italy, if read without interruption, 
becomes little by little monotonous, and the reader is to be praised 
who, after a while, does not find it tedious. Notwithstanding it is 
one of the few books on Italy which has the actual quality of being 
the result of conscious, careful, and long work where the author has 
not only put her time and skillfulness, but her heart, too. 


Florence, Italy Aldo Celli 


BALLAD HERO 


The True History of Robin Hood. By J. W. Walker. (Wake- 
field: The West Yorkshire Printing Company Ltd., 1952.) xxi & 
132 pp. 


This rather badly written book is interesting as another attempt 
to document the theory that Robin Hood was an historical person. 
The author’s searches of the Manor Court Rolls of Wakefield has 
yielded information about a Robin Hood who owned property in 
Wakefield in the reign of Edward II, had a wife named Matilda 
and, in 1322, joined the army of his manor lord, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, whom he followed to defeat at the battle of Boroughbridge. 
This Robin Hood was afterward outlawed as one of the “contrariants,’ 
and presumably he sought refuge in the forests of Barnsdale and 
Sherwood. The author adds to his historical reconstruction of the 
outlaw’s life Hunter’s evidence showing that a forgiving king made 
the hero a royal servant. 


These are a few indisputably historic facts. The vacant spaces 
among them Mr. Walker fills with episodes taken chiefly from the 
ballads, episodes which he apparently ‘regards as historically authen- 
tic. The ballads of “The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield” and ‘Robin 
Hood and the Curtal Friar,” for instance, are quoted as true adven- 
tures in the life of the outlaw. How the author reached such con- 
clusions is mystifying, for I find nothing in the text to show that 
these ballads are anything but fiction. Acknowledging that the facts 
of Robin Hood’s life have been embellished with romantic fiction, 
the author, nevertheless, frequently fails to separate the two in his 
own “true history” of Robin Hood. 


But no matter how much of the legendary outlaw is assessed 
as fact or fiction, granting that such an assessment can be made and 
is made, I think that Mr. Walker’s identification of the hero still 
fails. In some way, the facts gleaned from historical record about 
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any Robin Hood (and there have been several) must match, or at 
least suggest, the stories told about the traditional outlaw. In this 
instance, the two have nothing important in common. The idea 
that the heroic outlaw consented to go to court as a royal lackey, 
Child, I think, discredited completely. The outlaw’s marriage to 
Matilda seems to be the invention of an Elizabethan playwright; she 
doesn’t appear in the ballads. And nowhere in the ballads is the 
outlaw a property owner in Wakefield or a soldier in Lancaster’s 
army. In all the evidence which Mr. Walker presents, I can see 
no important link between the legendary outlaw and the historical 
character whom he has exhumed. 


Southern Illinois University William E. Simeone 


Carbondale, Illinois 


FOLKSONG 


American Folk Songs of Protest. John Greenway. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953.) viii + 348 pp. $6.75. 


As I am not a professional folklorist I am somewhat at a _ loss 
to measure the values claimed for these folk songs of protest. Mr. 
Greenway has done what is apparently a thorough job of collecting: 
-he has embedded his findings in historical text and commentary; and 
he makes from time to time an exclamatory judgment or two, saying 
this or that is a great song. As he prints the music only rarely, I 
am led to suppose the qualities he finds in these songs (in this case, 
greatness) are found in the words and not in the airs. But with 
the general exception of the Negro work songs and songs of protest, 
I confess the general level of attainment in these songs is extremely 
low. 

Mr. Greenway’s text first. He gives us sketches of the labor 
movements of the past, of political radicalism, and of the like neces- 
sary information. Much of this is graciously told, but I can not bring 
myself wholly to trust Mr. Greenway as a historian. Sentences like 
“With every fluctuation in the national or international business 
index, the suffering of the Negro slave increased;” and “Depression 
years tend not only to paralyze industry, but also to induce debility 
in the people who live through them. But the people have staffs 
_ to support them in time of crisis; one of these is song”—such sen- 
tences seem to the cautious cultural historian impossible to support 
by fact because they present a half truth in the guise of a whole 
truth. 
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A passage like this rather troubles me: 


It is difficult for residents of more civilized areas to understand 
the terror inspired by ‘the Law’ in people among whom it is adminis- 
tered by deputized thugs. “The Law’ becomes an amorphous, omni- 
present, pervasive oppression against which there is no defense. 
Imagine then the jubilation that the workers feel for the champion 
who will contend with this monster in their behalf! 


This is weighted writing, full of loaded adjectives. That ‘the 
Law’ sometimes deputizes thugs is indisputable; that some workers 
may feel that ‘the Law’ is “pervasive oppression against which there 
is no defense” may sometimes be truce; and that “the workers” cele- 
brate a champion against “this monster” is also occasionally a fact. 
But even in the Ella May Wiggins case, which occasions this some- 
what fervent prose, ‘the Law’ continued to be respected by the 
workers in a good many ways—for example, in the matter of 
traffic rules, thievery, compulsory schooling, and the like; nor can 
it be argued for a moment that all law officers are mere deputized 
thugs. This kind of fervid writing is what leads me to a reserved 
attitude towards Mr. Greenway’s prose. 

When Ella May Wiggins was buried, one of her friends, we 
read, sang “The Mill Mother’s Lament,” “her most beautiful song.” 
The implication seems to be that there is some special beauty in 
the words (the music is not given). Here is the opening stanza, 
neither better nor worse than the others: 


We leave our homes in the morning, 
We kiss our children good bye 

While we slave for the bosses 

Our children scream and cry. 


It is difficult for me, at any rate, to see any special beauty in lyrics 
of this order. Mr. Greenway seems to me here to confound social 
righteousness with literary merit, but I doubt that the question of 
style can thus be solved. : 

What Mr. Greenway might tell us profitably, and what he 
occasionally hints but does not develop, is the literary provenience 
of the style of these songs of protest. The overwhelming majority 
of the songs are written in a worn-down rhetoric traceable to nine- 
teenth century sources—hymns, school readers, books of recitation 
and so on; and to the prose of propaganda common to orators at 
labor rallies, party conventions and the like. Take, as an example, 
the East Ohio Miners Strike Song, (‘‘ composed,” says Mr. Green- 
way, “in 19 and 32 to explain what condition the miners was [sic] 
in at that time”) : 
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Come all you fellow workers, 

Listen to what I have to say. 

The East Ohio miners 

They’re standing on the picket line today. 


They’re fighting starvation wage cuts; 
Listen to what the operators done: 
They cut the poor miner’s wages down 
To twenty-three cents a ton. 


Then the miners told them 

Just what they aimed to do. 

‘We'll fight starvation wage cuts 
By joining the NMU.’ 


And so on. This is merely a labor leader’s rhetoric cut up and put 
into rhyme. 
The hymnal origin of some of these songs is equally evident: 


The world today is mourning 
The death of Mother Jones; 
Grief and sorrow hover 

Over the miners’ homes; 

This grand old champion of labor 
Has gone to a better land, 

But the hard-working miners, 
They miss her guiding hand. 


Material of this sort seems to indicate that the composers have had 
just enough primary education to check any really fine, original 
bursts of poetry, and to reduce everything to a series of rhetorical 
clichés. For instance: 


Dreadful memories! How they linger; 
How they pain my precious soul. 
Little children, sick and hungry, 
Sick and hungry, weak and cold. 


Contrast this dull stuff with ‘John Henry’, in which “lonesome cry” 
lights up a whole stanza, and the point is, I think, clear enough: 


When John Henry was ‘bout 3 days old 

Sittin’ on his mammy’s knee; 

He gave a whoop and a holler and a lonesome cry— 
Said that hammer be the death of me, 

That hammer be the death of me. 


This approaches poetry; “Dreadful memories” remains dreadful. 


Despite these unkind comments, I am glad to have read Ameri- 
can Folk Songs of Protest, and I think I understand and sympathize 
with Mr. Greenway’s labor of love. Das Volk dichtet is true, even 
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though the Dichtung is here not interesting except in the particular 
situation. The book is a sociological document of value. It gives 
the sociologist and the social psychologist a great deal to work on. 
But Mr. Greenway’s account of the history of labor in the United 
States is not objective, nor can it be argued that the artistic value 
of the collection is great, no matter how the term “art” is interpreted. 
If, now, professional folklorists wish to tell me I do not understand 
the canons of collecting songs, I can only bow and kiss the rod. But 
I implore Mr. Greenway and others sharing his professional interest 
to set up for the common reader some clear canon of interest and 
- beauty and to be somewhat more cautious in their writing of history. 


Harvard University Howard Mumford Jones 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Studies in the Russian Historical Song. Carl Stief.  (Copen- 
hagen, 1953). iii + 274 pp. 


Though the Russian historical songs are very close to the byliny 
as an important epic genre of Russian folklore, they have been treated 
as stepchildren by both Russian and Western folklorists. Even if the 
author’s statement that “until now no full account has been given of 
the historical songs of Russia and no monograph on them has yet 
been written” (p. 3) is exaggerated (cf. the Bibliography to the 
“Historical Songs” ch. in Y. M. Sokolov’s Russian Folklore, pp. 368 
ff. Unfortunately the author uses the abbreviated French translation, 
1945, of this important text-book), it is true that there has been 
even in concerned quarters a lack of interest in Russian historical 
songs, and that there has been a need of a good monograph on the 
subject. C. Stief’s Studies, originally a Ph.D. thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, undoubtedly fills this gap. It is not the first 
instance of an outstanding book dealing with a Russian folklore genre 
being published outside Russia by a non-Russian. Cf. Roman Jakob- 
son in Russian Fairy Tales, New York, 1945, pp. 631 ff. 


The most important contributions of the author to the research 
on the Russian historical song are his simple definitions and his dis- 
tinction-criteria between genres of bylina and historical songs, sum- 
marized in the concluding chapter “The Place of the Historical Song 
in Russian Traditional Poetry” (pp. 259-265). The relation between 
these two genres has caused Russian and non-Russian folklorists 
many a headache, as the poems have often been amalgamated and 
in many cases the scholars have emphasized the secondary differences 
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only. Stief’s new clear-cut distinction will probably be accepted 
as authoritative by all concerned. 


A “historical song” is recorded comparatively soon after the 
event related in it took place, and constitutes an immediate reaction; 
“it is the contemporary poetical reaction to a historical event or 
character” (p. 262). On the other hand no “close” events or char- 
acters appear in the byliny, where remote heroes can therefore acquire 
supernatural characteristics. This distinction explains also the stvlis- 
tic differences between the two genres. 


This theory may throw light on the still much disputed problem 
of the origin of the byliny. The author, though tempted, does not 
reach any definite conclusions. He is in any case justified in rejecting 
the apparently obvious solution that the historical songs are “a 
preliminary stage towards the bylina,” and that the bylina are “his- 
torical songs detached from actual history” (p. 264). 


The title of the book is Studies, as it consists of five different 
treatises. They cover most of the earlier historical songs. The first 
study (pp. 9-60) deals in 5 chapters with the six Russian historical 
songs recorded in Moscow during the summer 1619 by the Oxford 
bachelor and scholar, Richard James, while serving as chaplain to 
an English diplomatic mission. The author proves that the songs 
are essentially lyric poetry and their main function was not to enter- 
tain but to express feelings. 


The second section (pp. 61-135) is devoted to the “epic histori- 
cal” songs about the Imposter Dmitrij and about Skopin Shujskij, 
songs presenting historical events in a narrative form. Many an 
epic-historical song has tended to be drawn into a historical bylina- 
cycle and to lose its original character (“bylinalization” is the techni- 
cal term) and in this aspect the author’s distinction-criteria are most 
helpful. 


The third treatise (pp. 137-184) includes chapters on the 
“Songs on the Death of The Tsaritsa Anastasija Romanovna” and 
on the ballad of “Prince Roman, who Killed his Wife” (= The 
“Princely Child” historical song), both of them representing the new 
historical song genre, where traditional poetry gives rise to heroes 
far removed in time. ) 


The study (pp. 185-223) of the “Songs about Ermak Timofec- 
vich”, depicted in the songs as a brave hero and a clever Ottoman, 
illustrates the “historical-song poetry” of the Cossacks. 


The last study of the “Songs of the Fall of Kazan” (pp. 225-257) 
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deals with problems much discussed in Russian folkloristics which 
has been interested for 120 years in writing down a popular history 
of Russia based exclusively on material from historical songs. The 
author illustrates how the singers might borrow their material from an 
important historical event reducing it to a mere anecdote (historical 
anecdote song), and shows that the historian can learn nothing from 
that type of song. 


The book abounds in Russian quotations (not translated) and 
may seem at the first glance rather technical to a folklorist not in- 
terested primarily in Russian folklore. This first impression proves 
to be wrong and superficial when reading is continued. The book 
is of great interest to comparative folklorists, and especially to the 
folk-song student, interested in European balladry during the past 
centuries. From changes proved to be undergone in the course of 
time by a specific Russian song, light may be thrown on similar 
instances in other areas. The Studies will be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the folksong scholarship shelf and will take a proud stand 
near the studies of N. K. Chadwick, W. J. Entwistle, R. Jakobson, 
and A. Lord on popular poetry. 


Indiana University Dov Neuman (Noy) 
Bloomington, Indiana 


THIRTEEN RECORDINGS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONG 


Library of Congress Recordings of Folk Music of the United 
States, edited by Duncan Emrich, available from The Library, 
Washington, 25, D.C.: L-26 and L-27, American Sea Songs and 
Shanties; L-28, Cowboy Songs, Ballads, and Cattle Calls from Texas; 
L-29, Songs and Ballads of American History, Songs and Ballads of 
the Assassination of Presidents; L-30, Songs of the Mormons, Songs 


and Ballads of the West. (12”, 33-1/3 rpm, $4.50 each.) 


Elektra-Stratford Recordings (189 West 10th Street, New York, 
14, N.Y.): EKL-7, There Was a Little Tree: American Folk Songs 
for Children, sung by Shep Ginandes; EKL-10, American Folk Songs 
of Sadness and Melancholy, sung by Hally Wood; EKL-11, Early 
English Folk Songs, sung by Cynthia Gooding; EKL-12,. Folk Songs 
from the Southern Appalachian Mountains, sung by Tom Paley. 
(10”, 33-1/3 rpm, $4.45 each.) 


Educational Records (3815 Trimble Road, Nashville, 5, Ten- 
nessee): Ed. Rec. 1001 and 1002, songs by Charles Bryan, dulcimer 
accompaniment. (10”, 78 rpm, no price listed.) 
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Boone-Tolliver Records (Boot Hill, RFD 7, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky): BTR-22, Folk Love Songs by John Jacob Niles; BTR-23, 
Ballads by Niles, Vol. 1. (10, 33-1/3 rpm, $4.00 each.) 


The baker’s dozen of discs listed above presents a fair sample 
of the variety of English and American folksong now available on 
records (exclusive of Negro tradition). With this welcome pleni- 
tude there come great satisfaction and many new problems, both in 
the interpretation of these riches and in discriminating between the 
reliable and the misleading renditions of text, tune, instrumental 
accompaniments, and vocal mannerisms. These records range from 
field transcriptions, made with portable equipment of the singing 
of voices untutored and unaccompanied, to sensitive high fidelity 
recordings of professionally trained singers and instrumentalists. In 
content as well as performance the range is wide, including several 
songs on each of the following themes: ballads and songs based 
on events in American history; worksongs from manual occupations; 
songs describing the rigors of frontier life; ballads of native heroes 
and desperadoes; the older Child ballads; and folk songs, both re- 
naissance English and recent American, on the eternally lyrical themes 
of love and death. In genre, too, they show the variety of our 
Anglo-American folksong heritage: besides several types of shanties 
and ballads there are courting, game, and incremental songs, and 
one fine example of a conte fable. Instrumental accompaniments are 
provided not only by the usual guitar or banjo but also by dulcimer. 
fiddle, and in one instance, piano. 


It has been the magnificent achievement of the Library of 
Congress, over the years, to make available in its “Folk Music of 
the United States” series the authentic materials of our folksong 
tradition. Some of these have, by great good fortune, been as aesthe- 


tically pleasing as they are documentarily invaluable. Others are 
documents, not works of musical folk art, although part of their 
value lies in demonstrating what such works should be like, were they 
to be performed by individuals of greater musical endowment than 
those from whom the given texts and tunes have been recovered. As 
an example of the former, happier selections, one might adduce the 
performance. (on record L29) by Bascom Lemar Lunsford of ‘Zo- 
goltz,” “Charles Guiteau,” and “Booth Killed Lincoln,” in which 
the spirited singing and skilled banjo playing give us an authentic 


and enjoyable experience in the folk chronicles of our history. Mr. 


Lunsford’s other contribution is one of the rarities in this group 
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of recordings: the conte fable, “Mr. Garfield.” Lunsford’s remarks 
before commencing the song are indicative of the extreme fragility 
of oral tradition in preserving one of its most valuable offerings; to 
the best of his knowledge this conte fable was known by only two 
other persons. Another curiosity on this record is the recovery of 
two Civil War songs, not from a rural native, but from the eminent 
judge, Learned Hand. This, as Duncan Emrich’s consistently informa- 
tive and well documented notes remark, “is an excellent illustration 
from the folklorist’s point of view of the fact that traditional songs 
are transmitted in the folk manner on all levels of our society.” 
Hand learned “Phil Sheridan” while at Harvard Law School from 
a man who later became a corporation attorney. Dr. Emrich’s intelli- 
gent editing is seen in the juxtaposition on side L29 of two songs 
about the same event, the battle between the Merrimac and the 
Cumberland, seen from different points of view. The first Judge 
Hand learned from a hired man in upstate New York; the second 
is sung by Captain Pearl R. Nye, a pamphlet collection of whose 
Ohio songs I reviewed in Midwest Folklore (III, 70) with the hope, 
which I now repeat, that more of his repertoire will be made avail- 
able in print and on wax. 


While the events on which the above songs of war and assassina- 
tion are universally known, the same cannot be said for those on 
L30A, Songs of the Mormons, which record their westward trek to 
Utah. “On the Road to California” tells of a battle between the 
emigrants crossing the plain and a herd of buffalo bulls. “Tittery- 
Irie-Aye” describes log-and-sod pioneer dwellings and its lines on 
polygamy indicate that the Mormons themselves could share in spoof- 
ing that institution. “The Handcart Song” is a testament to both 
the weary labor of pushing the carts across the plains and to the 
faith that sustained the early emigrants fleeing from persecution in 
“The lands that boast of modern light.” Dr. Emrich’s notes recreate 
the historical background of these songs, all of which were transcribed 
by Professor and Mrs. Austin Fife of Occidental College. 

Two of the Mormon songs fall into the next category of occupa- 
tional lore. In 1868-1869 the transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted in Utah, and Mormon men worked on the roadbeds under 
contracts let to Brigham Young. “Echo Canyon” is the worksong 
of men under a patriarchal social and religious system. Glorifying 


’ 


their “great leader,’ 


it is the opposite of a social protest song or 
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even the commoner recital of hardships on the job, and ends on the 
evangelical note that the new railroad will “gather the saints from 
their far distant home, / And bring them to Utah,” while God’s 
judgments “sweep the wicked away.” By contrast, “The Utah Iron 
Horse” expresses distrust, for the road will end the Mormons’ isola- 
tion and “Saints will come, sinners too . . . it will fetch the Devil 
through.” These songs are authentic oral history, recording popular 
attitudes as well as public events. 


American Sea Songs and Shanties (L26, L27) preserve for us— 
at the eleventh hour—the songs, the singing, and the folkways of 
the windjammer age. These songs, Dr. Emrich writes, “are all sung 
. . . by men who used them in the days of sail.” Two of the singers 
have since died; the others are now in their eighties, “and in the 
not distant future, there will be no one who actually used these 
folk-songs in the traditional folk manner within a folk industry.” 
For those who have their sea shanties from Dyer Bennet, Burl Ives, 
or other popularizers, these recordings will come as a surprise. Here, 
for the first—and probably the last—time, we have capstan, hal- 
yard, short haul, and walkaway shanties sung to the actual tempi 
required by the specific shipboard tasks these songs were designed 
to accompany and encourage. When, in “Rio Grande” (L27B1) 
84-year old Captain Leighton Robinson, singing as shantyman, in- 
tones the verses, and the trio of cracked aged voices responds at 
the chorus, 

And away Rio, it’s away Rio! 

Singing fare you well, my bonny young girl, 

And we’re bound for the Rio Grande! 
we feel the boom of the sea, the slow weary majesty of rhythmic 
common labor, and above all the pathos of change. For these per- 
formances, musically uncouth though they are, have the dramatic 
power of an historical evocation; they put us where we can never 
otherwise be, at the capstan of a packet nearly a century ago. 


Some of these seamen’s shanties are among the oldest occupa- 
tional songs still recoverable. “Haul the Bowline” is attributed to 
the sixteenth century, while the much-popularized “A-Roving”’ is 
based on a shore song included in Thomas Heywood’s Rape of Lu- 
crece (1630). Its performance here is a fascinating instance of 
the changes wrought in known materials by altered function and 
changes in social station of those who preserve them. The melody 
still has traces of the aery grace characteristic of the Elizabethan 
love lyric, such as those sung by Cynthia Gooding (on EKL-11, to 
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be discussed below), but these are rendered to the slow and heavy 
rhythm of the work. The delicacy of the original lines lingers 
(“Her eyes were like twin stars at night, / And her cheeks they 
rivalled the roses red’), but other verses show the rude effects of 
two centuries at sea. 

Invaluable to folklorist and social historian alike are the remarks 
with which these old seamen preface their singing, authoritatively 
placing the songs in their contexts as incentives to unison labor, 
as parts of shipboard rituals (“The Dead Horse,” L26B4), or des- 
cribing the technical details of the work the songs supported. “Reu- 
ben Ranzo” (L26A4) and “Paddy Get Back” (B3) give vivid 
sketches of abuses such as those Melville and Dana endured and made 
books of. Reuben, the feckless Boston tailor, is shanghaied aboard 
a whaler; the skipper lashes “The poor seafaring outcast” to the 
mainmast and “scourged him five and twenty,” for, like many a 
novice, Reuben was all landlegs and thumbs. But unlike so many 
folk yarns of the awkward apprentice ashore, this song shows com- 
passion. Reuben’s was the common lot: 


Some vessels are hard cases, 
Keep sailors in strict places. 


Do not show any mercy 
For Reuben, James, nor Percy. 


The ocean is exacting, 
Is often cruel acting. 


A sailor never whimpers, 
Ranzo, boy, Ranzo. 


Though shanghaied by shore crimpers 
Ranzo, boy, Ranzo. ° 


To these “hard case” shanties there are shoreside analogues 
from several occupations: the Arizona Come-all-ye, “Freighting from 
Willcox to Globe” (L30B7), “The Cowboy’s Life is a Very Weary 
Life” (L28A7), the Pennsylvania lumberjack lament “Colley’s Run- 
I-O” in a particularly engaging performance, and the famous cow- 
boy variation upon it, “The Buffalo Skinners” sung by John Lomax 
himself. These two variants are placed side by side on the disc 
(L28A1 and 2) and the notes include Fanny Eckstorm’s account of 
how “Canaday I O” was written in 1854 in Maine and within 
twenty years had spread to Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Texas. Such 
editorial judgment enhances the usefulness of these Library of Cong- 
ress discs in the teaching of folklore. 
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The Arizona freighting song ends with that proverb exhibiting 
the tough-minded realism of the frontier, “Root hog or die.” The 
next class of songs, including one which uses that proverb as its 
title and refrain (L30B1), recounts the hardships of frontier life. 
Even the Mormons had songs of this “Hell in Texas” variety: “Mes- 
quite! Soap-root! Prickly-pears and briars! / St. George ere long 
will be a place that everyone admires.” The resiliency of humorous 
exaggeration in these songs, as in tall talk and folktales, served as 
comic release from privation and tensions. An interesting variation 
is “Zebra Dun,” telling in song of a stranger who “did not seem 
to know much ’bout working on the range,” and whom the hands 
consequently sat in the saddle of an unrideable horse. But despite 
the bronco’s antics, “The stranger was sitting in his saddle, just 
a-twirling his moustache” in a nice turnabout to the hoax-the-green- 
horn formula more usually found in folktales. 


Two songs are of special interest in that they convey better 
than these the deeper emotions of the Western pioneers and range 
riders. In “Goodby Old Paint” (L28A3), sung by Jess Morris of 
Dalhart, Texas, we have a wholly unique version in which the crude 
folk-fiddling and somewhat harsh voice of Mr. Morris produce the 
unexpected effect of great tenderness; his love for his work and the 
country he rides in is unmistakeable in such lines as “Oh, we spread 
down the blanket on the green grassy ground, / And the horses 
and cattle were a-grazing all ’round.” The next band on the disc 
gives the more usual version of the song, demonstrating the textual 
and musical superiority of Morris’s recreation. 


The other song is a real find: “The Brazos River,” recorded 
in Arkansas by Vance Randolph (L30B6). The notes remark that 
“Mrs. Carlyle learned it . . . in 1921 from a hired man who had 
lived in Texas, but beyond that nothing is known of its origin or 
of its wider dissemination.” The text seems to me one of the finest 
lyrics ever taken from oral tradition in the United States, combining 
the majestic geography in the particularized naming of the great 
rivers of Texas with the two most characteristic emotions of the 
pioneers: pride in the magnitude of their epic journey, and the 
pathos of regret at the human losses their journey inevitably caused 
them, here poignantly represented by the love story which one line 
in each stanza develops: 


We crossed the broad Pecos, we forded the Nuecos, 
Red River runs rusty, the Wichita clear, 

But down by the Brazos I courted my dear. 

We swum the Guadelupe, we followed the Brazos, 
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Then lie, lie, lie, lee, lee, lee, give me your hand, 
Lie, lie,lie, lee, lee, lee, give me your hand, 
Lie, lie,lie, lee, lee, lee, give me your hand, 
There’s many a river that waters the land. 


Were Mrs. Carlyle’s singing equal to the song she sings, we would 
have the complete fulfillment of a work of art from unrecorded 
popular sources. 


The Elektra-Stratford Company carries on its current releases 
the happy combination of expert performances and as much fidelity 
as possible to folk tradition which Edson Richmond remarked in 
earlier Elektra productions (MF, II, 198-199; III, 192-193). None 
of these singers is a folk informant; yet their work is not interpreta- 
tive insofar as interpretation suggests distortion, but is to be wel- 
comed as the fulfillment, more or less, of the musical values which 
folk informants can usually indicate but not produce. In this 
context one cannot cavil over the occasional use. of composite texts 
since nothing would be served by imitating the lacunae of oral 
tradition. 

On There Was a Little Tree (EKL-7), Shep Ginandes gives a 
most engaging performance of the title song and another cumulative 
game-song, “I Bought Me a Cat.” He sings nursery mock-courting 
songs (“The Monkey’s Wedding” and “Froggie Went A Courting”) 
and also such non-juvenile numbers as “Billie Boy” and “Oh, But 
I Won’t Have Him,” for which we cavil at the subtitle on the 
disc (“American Folk Songs for Children”). His “Ground Hog” 
and “The Mare” are good fun about eating and religion. Shep 
Ginandes sings and strums in an easy manner, at home with his 
voice and his hands; it is good to have these songs so pleasantly 
rendered, although his accent sounds a bit too consciously countrified 
on one or two of them. 


Tom Paley is a teacher of guitar and banjo, and consequently 
his Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (EKL-12) offers 
some exciting instrumental work, especially in the solos which show 
the influence of fiddling in style as well as in repertoire (“Coal 
Creek March,” “O’Sullivan Mor,” “Old Joe Clark,” “White Cock- 
ade,” and “Flop-Eared Mule” on banjo; “Buck Dancer’s Choice” 
and “Wildwood Flower” on guitar). Paley sings versions of Child 
10 and 18, some indigenous songs with interchangeable stanzas from 
other texts but showing interesting harmonies (“Shady Grove,” 
“Little Maggie”); “The Jealous Lover” is a sentimentalized version 
of Sharp 49, the starker “Pretty Polly” variant being well sung on 
EKL-10 by Hally Wood. 
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Except for a shanty on L27, “House of the Rising Sun” and 
“Death Come Creeping” on Miss Wood’s American Folksongs of 
Sadness and Melancholy are the only songs here reviewed of definite 
Negro origin. Miss Wood has a strong unprofessional voice, such 
as one would hope to find in a folk informant; she captures both 
the rich timbres her Negro songs demand and the white tradition 
of narrower tonality as shown in her singing of Texas Gladden’s 
“When I Was a Young Girl” (from Lib. of Cong. L 1). “O, 
Daddy Be Gay” is Child 278. Her other songs: Pretty Saro, Burns 
and his Highland Mary, Locks and Bolts, My Dearest Dear, King’s 
Highway, and the revival hymn by George Whitefield, Oh Lovely 
Appearance of Death. 


Charles Bryan accompanies himself on two 78 r.p.m. Educa- 
tional Records with the Appalachian Mountain dulcimer, about which 
he has written so informingly in Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 
XVIII, 1-5, 43-47, 65, 73 (1952). His expert playing shows the 
range of expression possible with this traditional instrument, from 
the crashing staccatos of “Froggie Went A Courtin” to the rapid 
movement of “Springfield Mountain” and the ominous muted strum- 
ming of “Willie, My Dear.” Mr. Bryan’s voice is ingratiating, but 
he injects an untraditional ritardando toward the end of “Old Joe 
Clark” and in the middle of “Springfield Mountain” (otherwise quite 
well done). His “Willie” is a dramatic monologue in song, not the 
deadpan increment of horror we would get from a folk version of 


“Lord Randal.” 


I remember hearing Herbert Halpert once remark that in classi- 
fying songs from the Appalachians we have texts A, B, C, D, E, 
and Niles. (Despite the use of “Folk” in the title of BTR-22, the 
jacket carries a separate copyright notice for each of the songs 
therein.) For years Mr. Niles has been at the forefront of the 
popularizers of American folk music, and whatever one may think 
of his interpretations we must acknowledge that he has interested 
many persons in folk music who might not have recognized merit 
in the work of true folk singers. Without the audience Mr. Niles 
has helped create, recordings such as the Elektra and possibly even 
the Library of Congress series might not have been undertaken 
at all. Niles has made a valuable contribution, too, in reviving 
the religious carol; his best work includes his own compositions 
and adaptations in that form. But the two discs here under 
review have nothing to recommend them. In folk lyric and Child 
ballad alike Niles here depends upon vocal distortion, cultivating 
eccentricity of tone, syncopation, and emphasis without regard for 
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either folksong tradition or the musical logic of his texts and tunes. 
It is sad to report that most of these interpretations are so lacking 
in taste that they can add nothing to Niles’ efforts to make from 
folk materials a kind of Appalachian lieder. Their chief value 
is to demonstrate how such songs should not be sung. 


Exactly the opposite must be said for Cynthia Gooding’s super- 
lative performance of Early English Folk Songs (EKL-11). Miss 
Gooding gives us four ballads, seven love songs, and one May Day 
carol. Her ballads are from the Child repertoire (Nos. 24, 92, 156, 
and “Oh, Mother, Go and Make My Bed” which scems an atten- 
_ uated version of Child 65 [“Lady Maisry”], corresponding to Sharp 
17A). ‘These four songs are sung with vibrant interest, nothing 
impeding the relentless sequence of the narrative. No one who 
has heard Miss Gooding sing “Queen Eleanor’s Confession” will 
fail to understand how powerful a hold such ballads had upon 
their original auditors, nor why they have been so long preserved. 
But the hard-hitting narrative style of these ballads is a far cry 
from the delicacy with which she renders the love lyrics. Their 
modal melodies have an antique charm not often found in analagous 
American songs; in their texts, too, there still lingers the tradition 
of lyrical grace from which popular background the felicities of 
Tottel’s Miscellany and other Elizabethan garlands arose. Miss 
Gooding’s notes, like her singing, reveal a redactor who knows both 
the aesthetic and the academic values of her carefully-selected 
materials. In her recordings, folk art and fine art are one. 


Columbia University Daniel G. Hoffman 
New York, 27, New York 
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FOLK SPEECH 


The American Thesaurus of Slang: A Complete Reference 
Book of Colloquial Speech. Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van den 
Bark. Second edition. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1953.) xxxv, 1272 pp. $6.95. 


When the American Thesaurus of Slang first appeared in 1942, 
it was rightly hailed as a basic reference work on colloquial American 
English, and since that time it has maintained its value, not only 
to students of the English language but to all those who are inter- 
ested in American culture of the present day. A supplement, de- 
voted primarily to teen-age and jive talk and to the new words 
which arose out of World War II, was added in 1947; but the 
“second edition,” now under review, is the first complete revision 
of the book. According to the editors (p. xi), over eleven thousand 
new vocabulary entries have been added, while thousands of expres- 
sions no longer in current use have been weeded out. An indication 
of the net increase in content is afforded by the index, which has 
been enlarged from 332 pages to 372 pages, a gain of a little more 
than 12 per cent. In the new edition the system of classification 
has been somewhat simplified in the interest of greater clarity, and 
many of the headings have been relabeled; there has, however, been 
no change in the numbering of the sections. A few entirely new 
categories have been fitted in, “Hot rod” (81a), words for engine 
or motor (82a), “Bebop” (579a), television terms (623a-c), and 
terms of military communications, including radar (896a-c) ; much 
of the material in these new sections had already appeared in the 
supplement of 1947. In deference to the views of those who re- 
gretted the lack of any historical comment in the first edition, a 
new division of the book, “Slang Origins” (pp. 853-900), has been 
added, in which the available historical information is presented 
for a selected list of slang expressions. 

The merits and defects of the new edition are about the same 
as those of the original edition of 1942. The arrangement as a 
thesaurus, with the items classified according to concepts and rela- 
tionships, was an innovation in slang lexicography; and although 
such an organization entails some disadvantages, it has the great 
merit of permitting a rapid conspectus of a single field of activity. 
Among the objections made by reviewers and commentators to the 


first edition were that historical considerations were neglected; that 
no etymologies were given (such as Eric Partridge gives in his 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English); that no attempt 
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was made to distinguish between words and phrases which have 
been in the language for a long time and those which are new; 
that no distinction was made between normal “colloquial speech” and 
whimsical or nonce formations; or that the genuineness of some of 
the items might be questioned. The first two of these criticisms have 
been met in part in the new edition by the inclusion of the list 
of “Slang Origins”; the other objections remain. But it is not 
clear to me that such objections are justified. Given time and in- 
clination, the editors could no doubt have produced a twenty-dollar 
book which would meet the demands of the most captious reviewer 
but which very few people would be able to buy. They chose instead 
to make a book of moderate size which could be sold at a moderate 
price, and one can only applaud their decision. In spite of the 
increase in price (forty-five cents) since the 1947 edition, the 
Thesaurus is one of the best buys in the book market today. 


It is regrettable that the publishers (not the authors, I am 
sure) have seen fit to put at the top of the dust jacket the char- 
acterization: “The standard reference-guide to our spoken language.” 
Fortunately, as the dust jackets wear out and are discarded this 
absurd claim will disappear from circulation. There are many 
levels of our spoken language, of which slang is only one. 


Columbia University ; Elliott V. K. Dobbie 


Haitian Creole, Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary. By Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., with the collaboration of Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, H. 
Ormonde McConnell, Alfred Métraux. Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society, volume 43 and Memoir no. 74 of the American 
Anthropological Association. Philadelphia, 1953. 


This memoir, based as it is upon the knowledge of perhaps 
the three leading authorities on the dialect of Haiti as organized 
and presented by an outstanding linguistician, constitutes a monu- 
mental contribution to creole research. Folklorists will find it of 
value not only because of the tales, riddles, and proverbs it contains 
but also because it offers a key to much previously collected material 
and for future use a phonemic system of transcription which can 
be adapted to other forms of creole. In Haiti it will probably lend 
decisive support to the McConnell-Laubach orthography which is 
acquiring official status in the movement for education in the verna- 
cular. 
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A detailed examination of the text reveals that this important 
work did not receive the care in editing which it seems to deserve. 
We have found about 275 fairly obvious typographical errors and 
some hundred more possible errors. Since it is not practical to pub- 
lish such extensive lists in the space of a review anyone interested 
will have to borrow a copy from the undersigned. The following 
remarks on points of fact or interpretation are based on a superficial 
acquaintance with Haitian creole and should be taken as questions 
or suggestions. 


22, 1.52(1)g,4: /sam/ means ‘room’, not ‘field’. 

26, 4: “. . . /k/ spelled k throughout.” But Créole, Cauzemen, Conte ? 
47,2.a,3: maré ‘wild’ and maré ‘brown’ have no semantic or historical con- 
nection. 

56,6.a: rété a-pé ‘stay in peace, keep quiet’ but 7.a,2,2: ‘stop a little’; 69, 
4.22,3-4: ‘keep quiet’; 69,4.23.4,2 and 75,2,13: ‘stop a little’. En paix or un 
peu? 

78,2,3: “Boli pot véso ba-m tiré béf-la ba ou.” “Let Boli bring a vessel for 
me to milk the cow for you.” This is the only place where the boy is called 
Boli. Perhaps “Ba-li pot véso .. .” “Have him bring. . .” 

80,5,2,1: Prémié sa ki té-fét .. ! ‘The first thing that was done.’ Is sa 
really a noun as claimed? Replace it by sé and the sentence fits the context 
much better. “The first sister that was born’. fét may possible be a passive 
form of fé but usually it means ‘born’. 

85,9,10: mwé rété mwé rézoli ‘I remained less firm’. Perhaps ‘I stopt myself 
resolved, I made up my mind’. 

89,18,22: déziém. ‘second’, not ‘tenth’. 

90,19,12-14: Sé-sistém dotié moun lavil 16 ti-moun na-lakapagn désfn lakay 
yo. ‘That's the system of townspeople when country children come to stay at 
their houses’. dotié not translated. A wild guess: de tuer. Then ‘That is 
the system of killing people in town when country children . . .” 

95, 3,8: tadé chéri ‘wait, my dear’. Rather ‘hear’ or ‘do you hear?’. 

4,2-3: Epi latéma vin fini... ‘Then slowly it came to an end...’ This, 
certainly means “Then the funeral came to an end’. Write ldtémd. ldtéma 
ADV ‘slowly’ in Vocabulary appears to be based on this example and looks 
dubious. 

96, 1: Si sé-so bél ti-fi... ‘If she’s (?) beautiful girl... Try: Sisé, s-6 
bél ti-fi ... ‘Sissy, she’s a beautiful girl . . .’ 

22: yé m-t-ap-lémé n6 ou ‘I was just naming your name’. Rather: ‘Yester- 
day I was naming your name.’ 


100, 17-18: Apré sa yo (?) té-vin gégné tout libété . . . ‘After that they (?) 
came to have complete liberty.” Perhaps: ‘After those things (I) came to 
have ...’ This makes a noun of sa, the possibility of which we questioned on 
page 80 above. 

102, 19: Béni soit le lien . . . ‘Blesséd be the bond.’ ‘Blessed be the tie that 
binds’? 

106, 10: Zébi kité déyé li. . . “The zombie he left behind him.’ Omit he. 
112, 3,4: .. . li s6ti, pi sot li kasé kod . . . ‘he went out and when he had 


broken the rope ...’ Bouqui could not go out, for they had tied him outside. 
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Perhaps: li soté, pi so li kasé kéd . . . ‘he jumped, then his jump broke the 
rope.’ 4,1: A fdk Bouki sdt . . . ‘But Bouqui must have been a fool... .’ 
Cf. 134, 3,1: A fok ou Abisiéz. 

139,4,2-3: A-fos ou abisiéz. These all seem to be the same formula meaning 
‘Bouqui was such a fool’, ‘You were so ambitious’, from French @ force rather 
il faut. 119,2,10-11: A fdk ndk m&jé vian li vini sou. ‘By dint of eating 
meat, Uncle became drunk.’ 

117,2,5-7: . . . fdk mwé p-a-jwén yé6 méyé (sic) pou touyé li, pou-m-p-a- 
touyé li.. ‘...I have to find a way to kill him, for me to kill him.’ Rather: 
‘I must not have found a way to kill him for me not to have.’ 

125,9,10: Malis pata li di. ‘Malice meanwhile said to him’. pata is not in 
the V. and ‘meanwhile’ does not make much sense here. My guess: Malice 
does not understand; he says... 

127, 1,4: ‘a, a’. A negative grunt? 2, 6: li kaba tadé ‘(it) has ended 
(lit. stopped waiting)’. Read ‘li kaba, tadé?’ ‘It is over, do you hear?’ 
129, 19-21: A mwé, mé Malis vlé pra lag makak, mwé sdt chaché bié Iwé-a. 
‘Woe is me, here’s Malice trying to take the monkey’s tongue, I was a fool 
to go get it so far away.’ Correction: ‘Help! Here is Malice trying to take 
the monkey’s tongue I have just gone very far to get. 

130, 6.22.1, 15: ak-sél yo. Not translated. Read ak-sé-l yo ‘with his sisters’. 
131,6-7: chikata ki té-kouché n&-san lakwizin-na. ‘the chiggery one, who 
was lying in the center of the kitchen’. san means ‘ashes’. ‘Center’ is sdt, 
as 212, 7.12. Yet sdn: ‘center’ figures in both vocabularies, apparently on 
the strength of this example. 

139,6,11: fi-l ‘his son’. V. gives only ‘daughter’. 

141,3,7: fal ‘gizzard’. If fal meant ‘craw’ it would fit better here. 

143, 2, 16-17: li kouri, li kébé-] ké koulév-la, ba-l you sél souflét. ‘he ran, 
he put it onto the snake’s tail (and) gave him a single slap.’ Rather: li 
kouri, li kébé-1; ké koulév-la ba-] you sél souflét. ‘he ran, he caught it; 
the snake’s tail gave him a single slap.’ 

151, 1,1; sd-a ‘the fool’. There is a Haitian proverb which goes “Cé pa 
tout lé jour Sor Yette pot’ bon sirop”, or in McConnell-Laubach: Sé pa 
tou--lé-jou Sd Yét pdt bé siro. Cf. 199, 177. Sd appears to be a title ‘sister’, 
‘old woman’. 

152,1,5: é-yo fini pa-asépté ‘and they finally didn’t agree.’ Rather: ‘they 
finally accepted.’ 3,2-4: Li sdti télma bél ké-sé-laposésié yo fé kay kaptén-na. 
‘He proved so handsome that they just took over the captain’s house . . .’ 
I believe this means ‘. . . they made a procession to the captain’s house . . .’ 
154, 15, 19-20: Mém késéy yo papa ba li. Not translated. ‘Her father gave 
her the same advice.’ Note in passing: késéy, CE, but késéy, EC. 

155, 1: sé-nég ki f€ tout b6 . . ‘he’s a man who pretends (to be) all good.’ 
Rather: ‘he is a man who is really fine’. 

10-11: Méamzél bay lamé, mésié lévé, li pré bd . . ‘She gave him her hand; 
the gentleman lifted it to his lips (to kiss). Delete comma after lévé. For 
‘lips’ V. gives po bouch but bd bouch occurs in Guyanese creole. 

21-22: . . . pou-di sé-sérié nou vini dérajé mwé lavwé . . ‘...to speak 
seriously, you’ve come to derange my voice ...’ Write la vré. ‘I must say 
it is serious that you have come to bother me, really’. French words in-oix 
never appear to give -wé in Haitian. 

164, 2, 1-2: Y6 lot jou t6t6 Ja kité bézwé kébé to-volay yo... ‘Another 
day, Uncle John left his business to catch the little fowls...’ Write ki té. 
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*. . . Uncle John who needed to catch the little fowls.’ 


167, 1, 10: sa m-k6né, sé-sa m-di, ‘this I know, this is what I say.’ ‘What 
I know is what I say’. 


181, 2, 3: kiyé bwa ‘gather wood’. Rather, ‘wooden spoon’. 

188, 6.3, 24-25: li fé li kapé sou-tét md-a. Not translated. ‘he stands him on 
the head of the dead person’. 

34- 189, 1: grén mai, grén roroli, grén pistach, grén kafé . . . ‘a bit of corn, 
a bit of roroli, a bit of peanut, a bit of coffee...’ Why not ‘grains of corn, 
etc."? roroli means ‘sesame’, from Spanish ajonjoli. 

191, 18: Beat a dog (but) listen for his master. ... expect his master. 

192, 44: It’s not my cow I’ve come to pull . . . I’ve come to milk. 

193, 64: Delete on and off in English. 

70: kay koulé . . ‘a leaky house’. 

202, 14: Ti-rouge: sobriquet donné aux négres albinos. (Haitian informant) 
214, 7.21: Little girl who doesn’t wash, pass by. Correction: Little girl 
who doesn’t know how to wash and iron. 

pilé N pestle. Rather: ‘mortar’. ‘Pestle’ is mach pild. 

simamd ADV very, extremely. From sans maman? If so, sa-mama. 


Schreiner Institute Charles G. Row: 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Andrews, Edward Deming, The People Called Shakers. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953.) 309 pp. $6.00. 

Boatright, Mody C., Wilson M. Hudson and Allen Maxwell, editors. 
Folk Travelers: Ballads, Tales, and Talk. Texas Folklore So- 
ciety Publication XXV. (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1953.) 261 pp. $4.00. 

Bowers, Faubion, The Dance in India. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953.) xiii + 175 pp. Plates. $4.00. 

Brewer, J. Mason, The Word on the Brazos: Negro Preacher Tales 
from the Brazos Bottoms of Texas. Foreword by J. Frank Dobie 


(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1955.) xv + 109 pp. $3.50. 
Clark, Ella E., Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. (Berkely 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953 vill - 


225 pp. $4.50. 
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Cober, Mary E., The Remarkable History of Tony Beaver, West Vir- 
ginian. (New York: David McKay Co., 1953.) 142 pp. $2.75. 

Fenton, William N., The Iroquois Eagle Dance: An Offshoot of the 
Calumet Dance. With an analysis of the Iroquois Eagle Dance 
and Songs by Gertrude Prokosch Kurath. (Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 156, 
1953.) vi + 324 pp. 28 plates. Figures. Music. $1.50. Paper. 

Hocart, A. M., The Life-Giving Myth. Introduction by Lord Rag- 
lan. (New York: Grove Press, n.d.) 252 pp. $4.00. 

Ives, Burl, The Burl Ives Song Book: American Song in Historical 
Perspective. | (New York: Ballantine Books, 1953.)  xili_ + 
304 pp., $5.00, boards; vii + 276 pp., $ .50, paper. Music for 
115 songs in both editions. 

Mead, Margaret, and Rhoda Metraux, The Study of Culture at a 
Distance. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953.) x 
480 pp. $5.00. Paper. 

Murray, Margaret Alice, The God of the Witches. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952.) 212 pp. $4.00. 

Robertson, Olivia, It’s an Old Irish Custom. (New York: Van- 
guard Press, n.d.) 140 pp. $3.00. 

Rudnye’kyj, J. B., Readings in Russian Folklore. (Winnipeg: Uni- 
versity of Manitoba Press, 1952.) 32 pp. $ .50. Paper. 

————,Readings in Ukrainian Folklore. (Winnipeg: Univer- 
sity of Manitoba Press, 1951.) 32 pp. $ .50. Paper. 

Sawyer, Ruth, Journey Cake, Ho! (New York: Viking Press, 1953.) 
45 pp. $2.50. 

Stein, William Bysshe, Hawthorne’s Faust: A Study of the Devil 
Archetype. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953.) 
vii + 172 pp. $4.50. 

Stewart, Janice S., The Folk Arts of Norway. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1953.) xvii + 246 pp. 152 photos. 5 plates. 
$10.00. 

Stewart, Jesse, The Beatinest Boy. (New York: Whittlesley House, 
1953.) 110 pp. $2.25. ; 

-, The Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge. (New York: Mc- 

Graw Hill, 1953.) 263 pp. $3.50. 
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Midwest Folklore 
Subscriptions and Editorial Information 


Annual subscriptions to MIDWEST FOLKLORE are $3.00 to 
libraries, schools, and individuals not members of cooperating regional 
folklore societies; members of cooperating regional societies may sub- 
scribe to MIDWEST FOLKLORE for $2.50 if their subscriptions 
are made through the treasurers of their respective societies. Single 
copies may be obtained for $1.00. Correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions and business matters should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mrs. Joan Kirtley, Library, Room, 41, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Articles for publication should be submitted to the appropriate 
Regional Editor or directly to the Editor, W. Edson Richmond, De- 
partment of English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Books 
for review should be sent to the Review Editor, Daniel G. Hoffman, 
Department of English, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Offprints of articles and references intended for mention in the 
“Annual Bibliography of Midwestern Fclklore” should be sent to 
Richard Dorson, Department of History, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication should be typed double- 
spaced on 84% x 11 paper; footnotes should be typed double-spaced 
with a triple space between each note at the end of the article. 
Titles of books and journals should be italicized; titles of articles, 
chapters of books, poems, reports, etc., should be placed in quotation 
marks. A style sheet is available on request. 











